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“The Quaker Ideal.’’ 
By FRANCIS FRITH. 


LONDON EDITION. 


Price, in Peper binding, 35 cents; in cloth binding. 
cents. Imported and for sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 


8.W.Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa 





OARDING.—TWO OR THREE FRIENDS CAN 
find a quiet, pleasant home, with good table, 
in sma)] adult family, at 2026 Mervine street. 

The neighborhood is healthy and desirable, and 
free from objections often found in older parts of the 
city, and is very convenient to several lines of cars. 
Call or address R. E. BALDERSTON, 2026 Mervine 
street. 

O LET.—HALF OF FORNISHED STUDIO. 
Terms moderate Apply to ELISA H. 8CHO- 
FIELD, 1420 Chestnut street, Phila., Room 40. 
ANTED.—A SITUATION AS COMPANION 

and housekeeper. References given and 
exchanged. Address C. EYRE, Media, Pa. 


AD ITS PICTURE TAKEN, CABINET SIZE,— 
The Old ow Bell did. You can get one 
for your collection by sending 25 cents to 
L. P. Marshall, Photographer, 
1833 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Penna 
ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
D. C., can SS with rooms and 
a 
day. Address FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth Street, N. W. 
LFRED L. aeieee, 
A ACCOUNTANT D AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
John Faber Miller, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Counties. 

















board in ends’ family. Terms, $1.50 a 
Washington, D. C. 

Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-418 Walnut St. 

509 SwEDE STREET. 

Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Opening of Young Friends’ Association Rooms. 
The Young Friends’ Association announces that 


No. 140 N, 15th Street, Philadelphia, 


is now open from 8.30 a.m. to 9.30 p. m., except 
First-days, for information, and as a meeting and 
resting place. Friends from without the city may 
have mail or parcels sent there to await their call 
and are particularly invited to avail themselves o 
the facilities afforded. 

Friendly literature, panes and daily papers 
are provided, and al ble attention will be 
shown. Young Friends rding in the ci 
vited to use the Rooms, and to register their ad- 
dresses that notices of the Association’s meetings 
may be sent to‘them. 


are in- 





Benjamin Green, 


Carpetings, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





A Beautiful Imported Jap- 


anese Basket, 
full of Ingram’s Blended Tea, 
sent free within 50 miles of Phil- 
adelphia, to railroad station 
where package stamp can be 
used, on receipt of 60 cents. 
Postage stamps taken. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
Tea Dealer, 


81 North Second St. Philadelphia, Penna 
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Publishers’ Department. 


*,* THE advertisement, inserted last week, of 


Peter Henderson & Co., New York, contained an 


offer which we should have noticed in that issue. 


Besides sending the special packages of seeds, they 


offer to include, without extra charge, their cata- 
logue, with numerous colored plates and 500 engray- 
ings, forming quite an encyclopedia and library to 


SS 


A 
ee 


one who loves flowers. 


*,* THE rooms of Young Friends’ Association, at 


No..140 N. 15th St.,as well as their dining-room, 
next door, No. 142, are certain to prove of great 
service. We Call attention to the announcement of 
the opening of the former. The dining-rooms are 
well kept, and provided, and the charges very mod- 
erate. These numbers (140 and 142) are directly 
alongside the meeting-house, and can be entered 
from the grounds inside. 


*,* A SUBSCRIBER in Ohio, who has lost his sight, 


procures a friend to send us his renewal of subscrip- 
tion. The friend writes 
month 2), was ‘ so fuli uf good matter,’ that he was 
induced to continue, in the hope that he might find 
a reader from week to week ” 


‘ The last issue, (Second 


*,* A SUBSCRIBER in Kansas says: ‘“The paper 


has come every week for a long time, and I enjoy 
reading it very much. I am the only man for miles 
around that holds to Friends. 
a meeting for a number of years: The last sermon 
I heard was by our dear friend, Edward Coale, and 
I have not forgotten it.” 


I have not attended 








LECTURES. 


AARON M. POWELL, Editor of Zhe Phiil- 
anthropist, will accept occasional invitations to 
lecture upon “ The White Cross and Purity,” 
‘¢ Woman as a Citizen,’”’ “‘ The National Drink 
Problem,’”’ ‘‘ Whittier,” “Wendell Phillips,’’ 
and “‘ Glimpses in Europe.” Address, for dates 
and terms, THE PHILANTHROPIST PUBLISHING 
Co., 39 Nassau St., New York City. 


M. E. Humpton. H. M. Humpton. 


THE AQUARILLE, 


Tennessee Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Location is one of the best, being central, and 
less than one-half square from the beach. The 
house is thoroughly heated, rooms bright and cheer- 
ful, as there are no obstructions from other houses. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


THE MELOS, Telephone 224. 
Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N. Jd., 


Is again ready to welcome its patrons and other® 
to the comforts of a home, at moderate cost. 
ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, 

Proprietor. 





Opn all the Year. 








WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















































iene Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Dey Pupils 


of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles 
from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. Kindergarten, Primary, 
Intermediate, and High School. The home-like 
surroundings ‘make it especiall attractive to board- 
ing pupils. Students admit at anytime. Send 
for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 


Or Principal, 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Jenkintown, Pa 
Ogontz » Pa. 


George School, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical 
and the Literary ; chemical, » geen. ent and biological 

tae manual trai Special care will 

ven to the moral and religious training of the 
ls by teachers who are concerned Friends. 
" circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Swarthmore College. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo. 18, 1894. 
Full College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to Classical, gineering, Scien- 
tific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For Catalogue and particu- 


dress 
CHARLES Dz GARMO, Pn. D., President, 
Sw arthmore, Penna. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


School for both sexes under the care 

Sen uarterly Mee . The presnt build- 
ine new and seach ents , and has j« cfect san- 
itary arrangements. Ex ent corps of instructors. 
vm | for business or college. Healthfully and 
any ly located near the Harlem R. R., acne bout 
New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN ne 
Chap’ 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High omen 
and College Preparatory Cl 

Send for catalogue conta: hing pan. 
ticulars, references, and letters rom 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 
Locust VALLEY, Lone ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 
Thorough courses paeme for admission to any 
qgllemas’ or furnishing a business education. 
Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. 
The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
—, located on Long Island, about 30 miles 
m New York. For catalogue and ars - 
dress FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Princi 
Locust Valley, " Long nd. 

Between —_ month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 

DERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


Carving Sets 


From 75 Cents to $5,00. 


Aluminium and Japanese Wares make 
acceptable presents. 


CONROW, House Furnishings, 


903-905 Market Street. 





FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES 
SUPPLIED WITH 
TEACHERS, MATRONS, GOVERNESSES, & TUTORS. 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C, Dixon) 1341 ARCH ST., PHILAD’A. 
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IVORY SOAP 


99 4460 PURE 
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Wash doilies and other silk embroideries in a strong suds of Ivory a 

Soap, press with a hot iron on the wrong side while they are quite wet, 
Use no starch. is 
tal 


Tue Procter & Gams.e Co, Cin'te 


Note : 


Just now, as you have the time to give 
the subject careful consideration, correspond with 
Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- 
able information about Fertilizers and Agriculturai 
Chemicals. 
Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay, 
and you will feel that you have intelligently dis- 
posed of the question. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
iz 409 Chestnut Street. . CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. »« 
INGURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINE 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trost Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


rm ENG SHIPLEY; a T. WISTAR B Pe Ose Vice-President, and Actuar 
Insurance 1 HBROO cer, 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust other 3. J. BARTON TOWNSEND 
Assistant Actuar’, y DAVID G. ALSOP. 





® Baugh & Sons Company, 
20 S. Delaware Ave., 


Original 
Manufacturers of 
BAW BONE MANURES. 


Philadelphia, 











OUT-DOOR AIR 


warmed in the Jackson Ventilating Grate can be 
sent to rooms on the floor above, so that a single 


open fire will heat several rooms. 
Send for Catalogue No. 6, 
EDWIN A. JACKSON & BROTHER, 
50 Beekman Street, New York. 
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OPTICIANS. 
S. E. Corner 13th and Walnut Sts. 




















We do not attempt to make - of Eye Glasses 
fit all noses. We can —- yall . We make a 
specialty of filling Ocul a and our 
work is unexcelled for beau ish and pro- 








portion. PRICES MODERATE. 


























Friends’ Dining Rooms, 


142 North Fifteenth Street. 


Accessible from the Meeting-house premises. The 
patronage of Friends is solicited. 
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RICHARDS & SHOURDS, — 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 
BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
































1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. 
VIII. 


God is a spirit, and he will be worshiped in spirit and 
in truth. Commune with thine own heart, and sin not, 
take up thy cross, meditate in his holy law, and follow the 
example of him whom the Father hath sent. 

WILiLiaM PENN. 


An extract from ‘*‘ No Cross, No Crown.”’ 


A DAY’S HAPPINESS. 


WHEN first I meet in some grand book 
A noble soul that touches mine - 
And. with his vision I can look 
Through some ‘‘ Gate Beautiful ’’ of time ; 
That day such happiness will shed, 
That golden-lined will seem the red. 


And when pure, holy thoughts have power 
To touch my heart and dim my eyes, 
And I, in some diviner hour, 
Can hold sweet converse with the skies ; 
Ah! then my soul may safely write, 
‘* This day hath been most good and bright.’ 
—Amelia E. Barr. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


DIVISIONS IN THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
(Continued from Last Week.) 
Ir will simplify matters and aid the reader, to state in 
the beginning that everything in this article refers to the 
“Orthodox ’’ branch of the Society. 

In order to understand the further divisions amongst 
Friends it is necessary to refer to Joseph John Gurney, 
who will be spoken of in this connection only so far as 
may be necessary to elucidate the subject. He wasa 
man of much learning and ability, and perhaps, taken 
all in all, the most popular preacher the Society has pro- 
duced. He probably did not deliberately set about intro- 
ducing innovations into the Society, but the effect of his 
preaching and influence has been to modify it very per- 
ceptibly. It is not easy to state the difference between 
the new Quakerism so far as developed under the leader- 
ship of Gurney, and the old as interpreted by the 
“Orthodox’’ body in 1828. But that there was a pal- 
pable difference, and one having a widening tendency, is 
Manifest from what has come of it. The modern Friends 
that are sometimes called Gurneyites call themselves 
“ progressive,’’ meaning to indicate thereby a willingness 
fo move from former positions and practices. Whether or 
not the motion is retrograde, as some think, is a question 
Rot germane to this historic view of the subject. 

_ Joseph John Gurney seems to have thought that some 
the primitive Friends unduly exalted the authority of 
the Inner Light. He held this Light to be wholly sub- 
t e to the Scriptures, and made the latter almost as 
Much a matter of study as do those sects whose ministers 
thereby <‘ qualify ’’ themselves for their calling. He 
uced the study of the Bible into Friends’ schools, 

‘test examinations thereon, and in a great many in- 
lances made Bible-reading a part of worship, both public 
Private ; urging in regard to the latter, stated times 





for reading and prayer. Thus religious exercises tended 
to become more a matter of form and external activity 
than Friends of either branch had considered it. The 
Holy Spirit was to Gurney a distinct personality ; and 
under his interpretation the cross of Christ lost much of 
its spiritual significance, while he exalted the veritable 
crucifixion at Jerusalem as the only hope of salvation 
from the utter ruin into which the fall of Adam plunged 
the entire race. 

In addition to being a popular preacher, Gurney was 
a very able and prolific writer. His books and essays 
were in much demand, and were largely distributed as 
religious tracts, many of them by himself, for he was a 
man of great liberality and large means. 

Most Friends in England were pleased with the new 
life, activity, and reputation of the Society under 
Gurney’s influence and leadership. Some, however, 
were not prepared to endorse the changes that were taking 
place ; and when, in 1837, in the fiftieth year of age and 
the twentieth of his ministry, Gurney asked London 
Yearly Meeting for a ‘‘ minute’’ to travel in the minis- 
try in this country, considerable disunity was expressed. 
He was, however, liberated to pursue his course, and 
soon became as popular in this country as in England. 
Where opposition existed it generally melted away under 
the influence of his attractive personality and the per- 
suasive eloquence of his preaching. But there were 
some who thought they saw in the new movement a fatal 
departure from true Quakerism, and were not to be thus 
reconciled ; and in their efforts to maintain the ancient 
standards they were thrown into an attitude of antagon- 
ism to themain body. One of the most prominent and 
active of this class was John Wilbur, a minister in Rhode 
Island. He had, a short time previously, been to England 
on a religious visit, and while there had manifested dis- 
unity with Joseph John Gurney’s views and labors. / 

To follow in detail the steps leading to division in 
New. England Yearly Meeting would be both tedious and 
difficult, and will not here be attempted. John Wilbur 
was very persistent in his opposition to the new views, 
and the matter seemed after a time to assume the form of 
a simple determination on the part of the majority to get 
rid of him as the head and front of a disturbing element. 
His own monthly meeting of South Kingston stood by 
him, and was in consequence laid down by Rhode Island 
Quarterly Meeting, and its members attached to Green- 
wich Monthly Meeting, and this meeting immediately 
disowned him. He appealed, unavailingly, to the Quar- 
terly and Yearly Meetings, but the separation soon fol- 
lowed, and his ‘‘ disownment ’’ was disregarded by one of 
the resulting bodies. 

The first actual division occurred in Swansea (R. I.) 
Monthly Meeting, in which the predominating sentiment 
was in sympathy with Wilbur. The meeting having be- 
come so inharmonious as to be unable to agree upon the 
appointments of clerks and other officers, the minority 
withdrew from the regular meeting, and met at a later 
hour, leaving the majority with the regular clerk to finish 
the business of the meeting. Each section sent repre- 
sentatives to the quarterly meeting, which recognized 
those of the seceding meeting. The Wilbur element of 
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the several monthly meetings then held a quarterly 
meeting, and two reports went up to the yearly meeting, 
which met in Sixth month, 1845. 

On the refusal of this meeting to recognize the Wilbur 
Quarter, that element, in the men’s meeting, appointed 
a clerk of its own, and a double meeting went on for a 
short time, the two parts adjourning to different hours 
the next day, as we have seen in a former case in Ohio. 
The following day the Wilbur element found accommo- 
dations in a neighboring Baptist Church, and each sec- 
tion of the new divided meeting held ‘‘the New Eng- 
land Yearly Meeting of Friends,’’ and each prepared 
epistles to the other yearly meetings. The two branches 
were afterwards distinguished in other meetings as the 
‘‘Larger Body’’ (Gurney) and the ‘‘ Smaller Body’’ 
(Wilbur). The two epistles sent out necessarily brought 
up the controversy in the other six yearly meetings. 
(Virginia, which was very small, had been attached as a 
branch to Baltimore), Indiana, North Carolina, and 
Baltimore, all held later the same year, recognized the 
‘‘ Larger Body ’’ with little or no expressed descent ; 
but a small secession took place in Baltimore a few years 
later. New York recognized the ‘‘ Larger Body”’ in 
1846, resulting in a division in the Scipio Quarterly 
Meeting in 1847, and in Ferrisburg Quarterly Meeting 
in 1851. The occasion of the latter division was the 
acceptance by one of the monthly meetings of a certifi- 
cate on account of marriage from a constituent branch 
of the ‘‘ Smaller Body ’’ in New England, and allowing 
the marriage to take place as between members. 

In Philadelphia Yearly Meeting the preponderating 
sentiment was favorable to the ‘‘ Smaller Body ’’ of New 
England ; but there was an active and aggressive element 
on the other side, and between the extremes a strong 
middle party, with the clerk as a leader, determined to 
avoid a separation, if it were possible to do it by any 
course of action, non-action, or compromise. In 1846 

~d 1847 the subject was put aside, against protests from 
veth wings, by declining to read either epistle from New 
England. In 1848 the subject was referred to the Meet- 
ing:for Sufferings, with instructions to make a careful 
investigation and report to the Yearly Meeting. A large 
committee was appointed which made an exhaustive in- 
vestigation and submitted a lengthy report. In this re- 
port they said: ‘‘ It appears clear to us that important 
principles and usages of the Society, as well as private 
rights, have been disregarded,’’ (by the ‘‘ Larger 
Body ’’)—and they set out in full eight particulars in 
which this was the case. They declared their belief that 
the members of the ‘‘ Smaller Body’’ should ‘ continue 
to be entitled to the rights of membership, and to such ac- 
knowledgment by their brethren as may be necessary for 
securing the enjoyment of those rights;’’ but they 
ended with the non-commital conclusion that ‘ Until, 
therefore, these proceedings shall be rectified or annulled 
we see not how unity is to be restored.’’ 

This report was adopted in 1849, but not without 
much criticism and opposition, and a copy of it 
sent to each of the New England bodies. In the Larger 
it was not read. The Smaller not only read and answered 
it, but also printed and circulated it, which brought 
criticism upon them in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. In 
1850 the answer was refused a hearing, as the only course 
that would prevent the separation of the opposing ele- 
ments; while the refusal came near causing the with- 
drawal of some of the most ardent sympathizers with 
the ‘*Smaller Body.’’ Correspondence with both New 
England bodies was thus permanently suspended, but 
visitors from either were permitted to sit as members, 
their minutes not being read. The matter of correspon- 
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dence continued to be a disturbing factor until wholly 
discontinued under circumstances that will appear later, 





Chicago, Ill. G.{D..B. 
(Conclusion to Follow.) 

THE PHARISEES. 

Paper read First month 27, 1895, at the Conference’ Class'of 


Friends’ First-day School, 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, y 
Nathaniel E. Janney. : 

SincE the time of Jesus, and largely under the influence 
of the Scriptural accounts of the Sect known as th 
Pharisees, there has existed a prejudice against them 
which has crystallized into an undisguised hostility and 
dislike. 


They were not, as has been supposed by many, a dis. 


tinct sect of the Jewish people, but more properly, | 
School of Religion, tracing its origin to the time of the 
Syrian troubles, some eighty years after the return from 


Babylon. Their definite and avowed object was a de. 
termined resistence to all foreign, and especially Greek, 
influences, which under the fostering care of the invader 


seemed likely to overturn and render unpopular what they 
deemed the sacred religion which had been so zealously 


guarded from the earliest history of the Hebrew race. 

A careful study of the rise, early history and practices 
of the Pharisees seems to justify the belief that they wer 
originally earnest, conscientious teachers and expoundes 
of the best forms of the religion of their fathers. 

The inroads of the Syrians and their disregard of the 
religious faith of the Jews, no doubt led the Pharisees to 
a more rigid and formal adherence to their ancient faith 
as the only means of saving and preserving their State 
and nation amidst the troubles from within and without, 
which so fiercely assailed them at, and preceding the ad- 
vent of Herod, as the representative of the aggressive 
Roman power and influence. 

By their separation from the masses, and their assidu- 
ous devotion to the study of the law, they had come out 
of the general body as more learned and enlightened 
than their fellows, and had taken their’stand upon the 
written letter, which had from the beginning been re 
garded by the people as sacred traditions handed down 
from Abraham. 

The Sadducees, who divided with the Pharisees the 
main body of the Jewish people, held quite as freely a 
they to the sacred character of the Old Testament, and 
were in fact zealous teachers and followers of the verbal 
interpretation of the law. As the representatives of the 
party which most largely contributed to the preservation 
of the nation from Syrian invasions, and by their prudent 
alliances with foreign powers (notably Rome) restored 
their people in some measure to their former greatness, 
they had acquired wealth and reputation and, by their 
associations, had imbibed, also, much larger and freer 
views of life and religion. 
of disagreement between these sects was the doctrine of 
Immortality, which the Pharisees urged specially as a fre 
ward for good deeds in this world, which the Sadducess 
while not exactly rejecting, could find no warrant for i 
the Scriptures. 

They believed that man was his own master ; he wa 
the author of his own good and of his own evil, 
both the good and the evil they believed were confined 
to this life. Death ended all. There was to be no new 
life, no resurrection. 

Under these conditions, the differences between the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees grew very naturally and per 
haps unavoidably, from a political to a religious one. 

The early form of the Jewish nation had been that 
a Theocracy, or a government by the immediate directio® 


One of the essential points | 
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of God himself, and in the wide departure of the Saddu- 
cees from this teaching they sichly deserved the rebuke 
of Jesus in declaring them to be ‘‘ the leaven of Herod.’’ 

Of the hypocrites among the Pharisees he was equally 
severe in his condemnation as a ‘‘ generation of vipers.’’ 

These and other antagonisms with the Sadducees so 
confirmed the Pharisees in the importance of preserving 
and transmitting their early tenets that there gradually 
arose a most learned and distinguished body of men, con- 
spicuous among whom was Gamaliel, and later Paul him- 
self, who declared that ‘‘ after the most strictest sect of 
our religion, I lived a Pharisee.’’ 

By virtue of his learning and wonderful energy of 
thought and action Paul stands, easily, the foremost figure 
of the apostolic circle which contained so many men of 
power and influence, divinely inspired and directed. 

It is impossible to believe that a man of his intellec- 
tual capacity and attainments could ever have been an 
insincere follower of the traditions of the Pharisees, or 
that the tenets of the sect, at their best interpretation, 
were unworthy of his confidence and support, preceding 
his conversion to the Christian faith. In fact, he directly 
testified that they had ‘‘ a zeal of God, but not according 
to knowledge.’’ He verily believed that in the persecu- 
tion of the early Christians and his participation, as an 
accessory, in the martyrdom of Stephen, that he did God 
service, and from this time, until he himself suffered 
martyrdom at Rome about A. D. 66, he exhibited 
always the loftiest characteristics. 

As one writer has said: ‘‘ Removed alike from the 
extremes of fanaticism on the one hand and apathy on 
the other, his whole life was a noble instance of the con- 
secration, on sound and elevated principles, of the high- 
est powers and the most indefatigable energies, to a work 
in which he had no personal interest apart from that of 
his fellow Christians. In his peculiar capacity as one of 
the founders of the Christian Church and an inspired 
expositor of divine truth, he stands without a rival in his 
claims upon our gratitude and reverence.’’ 

The Pharisees reached their greatest power and influ- 
ence about the time of Herod, at which period Josephus 
estimated their numbers at about 6,o00.. Their useful- 
ness, however, now rapidly declined, and their forms of 
religion became an hypocrisy and pretence, just as the 
religion of the Monks became, in the time of Luther, 
when the earnest sincerity and worth of the early church 
had been superseded by the lifeless formalities against 
which he protested. 

The Jewish Church, under their leadership, had ren- 
dered a great service in keeping alive the faith of their 
nation in the Messiah, the Kingdom of Heaven, the im- 
mortality of the soul, and the judgment to come. They 
had come, however, to burden their faith with so many 
lifeless ceremonials that its former efficacy was lost, and 
from its maze of wearisome and unavailing requirements, 
it was only natural that such men as Paul should turn with 
telief and a great rejoicing, to the simple, easily-under- 
stood, and soul-satisfying teachings of the Christ. 

_ After the time of Gamaliel, there appears no name of 
importance and the Pharisees undoubtedly lost their 
Prestige after the conversion of Paul to Christianity. 

One of the principal points in the Pharisaic teaching 

of righteousness, against which the preaching of Jesus 
Was mainly directed, was the idea that a rigid observance 
of the traditions and forms of their church was to be 
Considered as meeting all the requirements of God. 
_ It is not strange that in the simplicity of the teach- 
ings of Jesus they should find their self-righteousness 
severely rebuked, and even honestly believe that their re- 
ligion might be overturned. 





There were numerous attempts to make of him an 
ally in their plans for social and political perpetuity and 
we find Simon the Pharisee, Matthew the Publican, and 
others in position, extending him invitations to their 
houses, doubtless regarding him as a popular andfdis- 
tinguished teacher. pee 

In his mingling with these people, however, He gave 


offence both to the Pharisees and the disciples of John. , 


His free and familiar association with well-known sin- 
ners was so entirely at variance with the severe and rigid 
teachings of the former as to greatly disturb them, while 
the readiness with which he participated in their feasts, 
seemed to the latter as unpardonable departure from the 
plainness and austerity which they considered so essential, 
They had not then learned, as *afterward they did, that 
He had come to call, not the righteous, but sinners, to 
repentance, and that in his service the humblest instru- 
ments were to become the mightest agencies in the pro- 
motion of his Kingdom. : 

Let us not suppose that the Pharisees are extinct. 
Though they are not called by that name, they are doubt- 
less as numerous to-day as in the time of their greatest 
prosperity and influence. The formal, ceremonious, lit- 
eral worshiper is the modern representative of ;the class, 
and like the poor, we shall have them always with us. 

On the other hand, let us fondly believe, we have 
also, far more abundantly, the earnest, sincere seekers 
after the truth and followers of the spiritual teachings of 
the Master,—and in their own lives they are exemplyfy- 
ing the sweet influences of his. 


From the British Friend, Second Month. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


THE search for truth, and the verification of facts are 
prominent features of the mental activity of our age. In 
no previous period of the world’s history has more per- 
sistent endeavor been made to unravel the secrets of 
nature, and understand the laws that govern matetiall 
things. The unfoldings which have brought us a nearer 
vision of ths reign of an Infinite Intelligence, in whom 
all things have being, and by whom all things consist, 
have become more comprehensible to finite minds, and 
where yet but dimly understood, more truly grasped by a 
reasonable faith. 

Not that God, or his laws, or his truth have 
changed, but in the development of a divine progression, 
light has increased and knowledge deepened, and our 
thoughts of God become clearer and more real, and more 
in harmony with the highest instincts of our being. 
Science and religion have ceased to be antagonistic, 
where prejudice has ceased to control the mind. They 
are found to be handmaids of a divine order, in which 
one supplements the other, both having affinity with the 
source of all knowledge,—the centre of all truth. 

Among the indications of increased religious vitality 
in the churches is to be observed the demand for reality, 
as distinguished from profession,—for that which is of 
the Spirit, and in the truth, rather than of the letter. 
Hence we find on all sides the person of Christ becom- 
ing more definitely the centre of religious fellowship, and 
his teaching the aim of religious activity. There has 
been a general widening of the horizon of spiritual 
vision. A former wave of ‘‘ evangelical’’ influence led 
many Christians to place paramount reliance on. correct 
estimates of Christ’s work without us, and on the exer- 
cise of faith in certain formularies regarding that work. 
To have an exact idea of the plan of salvation,—often 
based on a mechanical interpretation of Scripture,—and 
to be able to believe that certain forensic definitions of 
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the Atonement were essential to the eternal well-being of 
the soul, was the principal aim of religious teaching, and 
the only door to the fold of safety for the taught. The 
progress of modern evangelical thought has steadily ad- 
vanced on the lines of Quakerism, and therefore we 
think nearer to the simplicity of Christ’s Christianity. 

Quakerism has always testified to a belief unto right-- 
eousness,—a faith that has an inseparable connection 
with character and life. It has claimed for all men an 
affinity with God as Father, not only by virtue of crea- 
tion, but by that universal Divine Immanence in which 
the Inward Word,—‘‘ the Voice without a sound,’’ speaks 
to each human heart of right and wrong, of good and 
evil. The Spirit whick convinces of sin, teaches the 
way of life and truth. The.soul that listens and obeys 
that Voice learns that he who speaks imparts to man an 
impulse that brings power and will ‘‘ to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with his God.’’ In Christ 
the volume of that Voice has deepened, and its message 
is 8ompleted through the life he lived for us, and by the 
life he lives within us. The outcome of his religion is 
to mould human lives in harmony with his teaching of 
the Divine Will, whatever the garment of doctrinal for- 
mulary in which the real substance is clothed. The 
simpler those garments,—the less complex the system of 
beliefs,—and the nearer is our approach to the example 
and teaching of our Lord. 

Quakerism has never ignored the need of a renewed 
heart, or the work of the Holy Spirit in bringing about 
the great change from the governance of self to the gov- 
ernance of Christ,—from the darkness to the light,— 
from sin to righteousness. It has ever witnessed to the 
truth that in Jesus the Saviour God has proclaimed both 
repentance and the remission of sins ; that in the beloved 
Son, the Word Incarnate, the Lamb of God is revealed 
taking away the sin of the world. These facts we cherish 
as the inalienable inheritance of our race, one day to be 
embraced by all mankind. On the Godward side there 
comes the message of an infinite love in the gift of a 
divine Redeemer, a love that is constantly yearning to 
accomplish the purpose of an infinite grace, and to bless 
humanity everywhere with the saving health of Jesus 
Christ. On the side of human need a Helper is given 
who is ‘‘ the light and life of men,’’ ‘‘ the sun of right- 
eousness,’’ who brings healing on his wings, rescuing the 
perishing, pardoning the sinning, and assuring reconcili- 
ation for all who come to God by him. 

The baptism that effectually purifies, the communion 
that vitalizes by direct contact with the unseen presence 
of Christ, are more genuinely preached and sought in the 
churches. The consciousness of a divine Brotherhood in 
Christ, and a common Fatherhood in God, producing a 
wider range of helpful sympathy with the sufferings and 
needs of mankind, has grown with the conviction that 
Christianity is not a mere system of formalism or church 
parade, nor yet of ascetic withdrawal from the unclean 
touch of the world. The signs of the times show that 
Christ is walking with firmer tread among the haunts of 
men, impelling his followers to render practical aid to the 
suffering, remedial effort for the down-trodden, care for 
the aged and afflicted,—the common rights of humanity, 
—equality of the sexes, more equitable division of the 
results of industry, and a wider application of the law of 
‘< doing unto others as we would they should do to us’’ 
in both social and national life. How much room there 
is for large development, we know too well; how slow 
the process of Christian evolution in the great work of 
overcoming evil with good is but too manifest. So slow 


and tardy seem the forces that are at work, that we are 
sometimes ready to think there is no progress at all. But 
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the forces for good are divine and must ultimately gy. 
ceed. Let us be thankful for the many evidences, hoy. 
ever imperfect and incomplete, that show a step forwapj 
in the onward march to that great though far off eng 
and remember that every life honestly lived in the ger. 
vice of man is truly lived in the service of God. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal, 
THE TEMPTATION. 


THE article in a recent number of the INTELLIGENCR 
AND JOURNAL, on the Temptation of Jesus, excellent as jt 
is in every other respect, fails, I think, in that it admits 
the personal presence of Satan in the flesh. This belief 
in such a Satan prevailed from the earliest times to with. 


in two centuries of our day, and was in the Fifteenth, | 


Sixteenth, and Seventeenth centuries the cause of cruel. 
ties which could hardly have been exceeded by the arch. 
fiend in his own dominions, and must have delighted his 
heart if he did see them here. That tens of thousandsof 
old women were burnt, sometimes as many as fifty ata 
time, was not the worst of it; the tortures to which they 
were subjected to force them to confess were perhaps a 
painful as the fire, and were prolonged for days and even 
weeks in place of the cita mors of fire. And all this came 
from the belief in a personal devil who walked the earth 
and had miraculous power, and could and therefore did 
give his human confederates similar powers. That he 
had borne Jesus through the air was proof that he could 
enable witches to ride through the air. He is said to 
have troubled Luther very much, and in the castle of the 
Wartburg is shown a black spot made by the crash of an 
ink-bottle which Luther hurled at him on one occasion, 

One of the temptations of Jesus is spoiled by the 
presence of Satan. When Jesus was invited to make the 
stones into bread there was a temptation, for he wa 
hungry ; and when he was invited to accept kingdoms 
the temptation was manifest. But what temptation was 
there in the invitation to cast himself down from the 
temple? What he was to gain by it does not appear. 
That he was to escape without injury was no inducement 
to do the deed. The only reason that the narrative im- 
plies is that Satan doubted his divine character, and 
asked the experiment in order to satisfy himself, no 
doubt believing it would fail, while Jesus refused only 
because the act suggested was forbidden. 

This cannot be the true interpretation, and the true 
interpretation only appears when we discard the personal 
Satan. Then we see that the suggestion at that time 
arose in Jesus’s own mind and the temptation was in doubt 
ing his own Sonship. In those forty days of fastingia 
the desert he must have experienced spiritual as well # 
physical agonies, and doubt is one of the greatest as it's 
one of the earliest trials that assail the spiritual mind. 
Christian at the very outset of his pilgrimage suff 
torments in Doubting Castle, and one of George Fox's 
earliest trials was by a doubt which whispered ‘‘ Theres 
no Creator: all things come by nature.’’ 

I think that most sober-minded persons in our daj 
think this was the nature of the second temptation. 
before proceeding to present it in this light, some pit 
liminary remarks are necessary. . 

The promise which was relied on to protect Jesus if 
he should cast himself down is in the grst chapter 
Psalms. But this assurance is not given to ‘‘ the Son 
God,’’ but to every godly man, as the head-notes of the 
chapter state. The assurance of protection is given to 
him ‘‘ that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most 
. . « [and] willsay of the Lord, He is my refuge and my 
fortress’’—him that puts his trust in God, and walls 
after his commandments. 
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Now ‘“‘ Zhe Son of God ’’ is a title that can belong to 
but one of all living beings. And as any assurance of 
rotection would be wholly unnecessary /o Aim, so it may 
be doubted whether he would be embraced by an offer 
made to all godly men. But what was really said to him 
in the words constituting the temptation was not “ If 
thou be she Son of God.’’ The definite article is want- 
ing, as commentators have noticed, and as any one may 
see by looking at the Greek Testament. The words 
were: ‘‘ If thou be ason of God,’’ which isa very differ- 
ent thing. And if, as we read it, the doubt arose in the 
mind of Jesus, it was not whether he was ‘‘ the Son of 
God,”’ the Messiah, but whether he was a Son of God. 
The rational school of Christians, with whom at 
least in this case I agree, read this temptation in the fol- 
lowing way : 

It is generally supposed by all commentators that the 
scene of this incident was what was known as the Royal 
Porch, or Herod’s Gallery, over a suite of cloisters 
which stood on the brink of a valley so deep, says Jo- 
sephus, that ‘‘ If any one looked down from the top of 
the battlements he would be giddy, while his sight could 
not reach to such an immense depth.’’ In thfs place, 
which was open to all, Jesus had ascended while in the 
depth of his tribulations, and to*him, no doubt, as to al- 
most every one in such a position the idea of falling and, 
indeed, the idea of springing off occurred. But here 
the merely natural sequence of thought ceased, and a 
train more germane to his singular spiritual exercise came 
in. He recalled the words of the Psalm, and then rose 
the doubt, Am I really a son of God? Do I dwell in 
the secret place of the Most High? Here is the mode 
of proving it. Shall 1? And then came the rejoinder, 
and a grand idea it was: ‘‘ Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God.’’ His promises are made to those who 
put their trust in him, not to those who would put their 
trust in him if they were sure he is worthy to be trusted 
and would like to test him first. God is not to be tried, 
tested, tempted. And then the scene ended. 

I repeat, in the mouth of any second person, Satan 
or other, the suggestion to cast himself down had no 
meaning, and rests on no reason except his own desire 
tosee the result. It could in no way gratify Jesus. If 
he was so confident of his sonship as to undergo the 
trial, he would not be more confident if he were un- 
harmed, while if he were inistaken he would be killed. 

Washington, D. C. J. D. M. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
_ DEATH AND LIFE. 

REFERENCE is often made to a text that ‘‘the grain of 
wheat cannot grow unless it first dies.’’ That is an 
error; if a grain dies it cannot grow; decay is the re- 
sult of death. Instead it is the law of nature that when 
planted it put forth the blade, next the stalk and fruit. 
Neither does the seed of Divine life die, but it evolves 
into a higher life under proper conditions. It is only 
through transgression that it dies and degeneration suc- 
ceeds. The Christian cannot ‘‘d#e daily,’’ but like the 
gtain of wheat, every operation of the laws that govern 
the material world as well as the spiritual world elevates 
Wsto a higher plane and a more perfect development of 
life. The laws of Deity are unchangeable, both in the 
Material and spiritual world, and on this unvariableness 
we can rely, govern ourselves thereby, and comprehend 
His attributes. Every property of matter and every 
Combination into which it can enter is in wisdom, and 
the best, no doubt, that an Infinite Power could ordain. 

is a God of order and all his laws are in harmony, 
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and there cannot be an infraction of them without vio- 
lating his beneficent government of the universe. In 
view of the great and truly wonderful advance and dis- 
coveries of the past half a century it is important that we 
should keep ourselves informed of the phenomena of 
nature, that we may the more be able to try all things 
that arise so abundantly to claim our attention, prove all 
things by facts and the evidence of harmony with Divine 
law, and thus be qualified to hold on to all that is true 
and has the seal of Divinity upon it. 

The laws of God are also unchangeable in relation to 
the Spirit world. He rules in this realm through the at- 
tributes of Justice, Mercy, and Love, and all his deal- 
ings, requirements, and discipline are to bring man under, 
and instil into his life these glorious attributes. Hence, 
from the very existence of the Divine Being, he could 
not nor has ever required his creature man to violate these, 
or ever commanded any to do an act not in harmony 
with his character or opposed to his very being. 

It is important that we should have a foundation sure 
and steadfast on which we can rely, and bring all the 
various theories and doctrines to the test which in this 
inquiring age are so abundant in the world. We have 
the same Father, and as powerful revelation of his truth 
in this age, and even more so, having science to assist us, 
than any former time, only we shonld go to the Head, 
and not be governed wholly by second-hand records. 

Old Westbury, L. I. Isaac Hicks. 





FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 9.—THIRD MONTH 3, 1895. 
APPEARING OF THE CHRIST. 


GOLDEN ‘l'ExT.—Take ye heed, watch and pray: for ye know not 
when the time is.— Mark 13: 33. 


Scripture Readings : Matt. 24: 23-27 ; 37-42. Mark 13: 21-23 ; 33- 
37. Luke 21: 34-36. 
HIsTORICAL. 


Undoubtedly the Bible narrative as presented in the 
lesson of to-day, presents difficulties which are not easily 
overcome. In most of the people the Messianic idea was 
not at all met in the person of Jesus, and even his own 
immediate followers, while believing in him as the ‘‘ one 
promised,’’ yet expected a second coming when they 
should ‘‘ see the Son of man sitting at the right hand of 
power, and coming on the clouds of heaven.’’ Jesus 
himself, in this passage, seems to be making a distinct 
prophecy of such a time, when the end of all things 
should be, and the judgment of the world should be 
at hand. Farrar says of the discourse of which this 
is a part: ‘‘Immense difficulties have been found in 
this discourse, and long treatises have been written 
to remove them. And, indeed, the metaphorical lan- 
guage in which it is clothed, and the intentional ob- 
scurity in which the will of God has involved all of those 
details of the future which would only minister to an idle 
curiosity or a paralysing dread, must ever make parts of 
it difficult to understand. But if we compare together 
the reports of the three synoptists, and see how they 
mutually throw light upon each other; if we remember 
that in all three, the actual words of Jesus are necessarily 
condensed, and are only reported in their substance, and 
in a manner which admits of verbal divergences ; if we 
bear in mind that they are in all probability a rendering 
into Greek from the Aramaic vernacular in which they 
were spoken; if we keep hold of the certainty, 
that the object of prophecy in all ages has been moral 
warning infinitely more than even the vaguest chrono- 
logical indication, since to the voice of Prophecy, as to 
the eye of God, all Time is but one eternal present— 
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‘one day as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one 
day ;’ if, finally, we accept with quiet reverence, and 
without any idle theological phraseology about the com- 
municatio idiomatum, the distinct assertion of the Lord 
himself that to him, in his human capacity, were not 
known the day and the hour, which belonged to ‘the 
times and the seasons which the Father had kept in His 
own power ;’—if, I say, we read these chapters with such 
principles kept steadily in view, then to every earnest 
and serious reader I feel sure that most of the difficulties 
will vanish of themselves.”’ 

What the full thought in the mind of Jesus was we 
may not determine, but in speculative efforts to fathom 
the exact meaning of the passage we may miss the rich 
spiritual lessons it contains, without which it can at best 
have little value. 


TEACHING. 


How frequently now, as in those days, do we hear 
the cries of the false prophets, the ‘‘ Lo, here is Christ ; 
or, Lo, there,’’ and how we follow them into the wilder- 
ness, seeking miracles and signs, and expecting some 
wonderful manifestation. Friends do not believe that 
there is any time when Christ is not present with us. 
The inbreathing by which man became a living soul, is 
from the earliest consciousness, but until some lightning 
flash, as it were, reveals him to us, we may not have 
realized that the Christ is already in our hearts, and that 
only there can he be found,—so busy have we been with 
our own concerns, as were those in the days of Noah. 

The key-notes of the Lesson are, ‘‘ Take ye heed,’’ 
and ‘* Watch,”’ and ‘‘ Pray,’’ and ‘* Endure.’’ 

Truly, we have had given us ‘‘ each one his work,”’ 
and have need to be diligent that we be found not sleep- 
ing, but earnest and alert for every manifestation of the 
Spirit—every fresh revelation or ‘‘ coming’’ of Christ. 
‘« What I say unto you, I say unto all, Watch.’’ 


ee 





LESSON NOTES. 

Life means much or little for us according 3as we 
realize that, as stewards of God, all we possess of time 
or means or influence, of powers of mind or spirit are 
not our own, but a trust from heaven. Occasionaliy we 
hear a person say, ‘‘ My time is not my own.’’ That is 
true of all Christians. Certainly our time is not our 
own, but God’s, and we must account to him for the 
use to which we put our hours. So with everything else 
we feel that we possess; we must render an account for 
our use of it. What a sacredness this lends to the days ! 
For we are not working as slaves under the lash, but 
rather as children placed in responsible positions by a 
loving Father. We use all rightly from our love to him 
not in fear of his anger; we guard his gifts with what- 
ever devoted love we give to him. Blessed is he who 
discharges his responsibilities with faithfulness, whom his 
Father when he cometh shall find so doing. He will set 
him overall that he hath. All blessing lies ahead for the 
faithful. But not so for the careless or unappreciative ; 
evil is as inseparably connected with indolence or unfaith- 
fulness as shadow with an opaque object in the sunlight. 


WE should always keep a corner of our heads open 
and free, that we may make room for the opinions of our 
friends. Let us have heart and head _ hospitality. - - 
Joubert. 





THE humblest man or woman can live splendidly. - 
That is the royal truth we need to believe, you and I, 
who have no ‘‘ mission ’’’ and no great sphere to move in. 
— William C. Gannett. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A MID-WINTER TRIP TO THE SOUTH. 


Ir has been suggested to me that I should give to th 
readers of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL some ag. 
count of our recent visit to the South. On First month 
29 my wife and I left Philadelphia as delegates from 
Pennsylvania to the 27th Annual Convention of th 
National Woman Suffrage Association at Atlanta, Gg, 
We left the city just after a heavy snowfall, which, while 
dry and crisp in this neighborhood, became more and 
more charged with moisture as we approached the capj. 
tal, until at length every projecting point of rock q 
building, every branch and twig, every pine needle, bore 
its pure white canopy of snow. Although our train did 
not leave Washington until nearly rr p. m., we had gone 
early in the afternoon so as to travel that far by daylight, 


and were glad to have done so, as we would have been © 


sorry to have missed so beautiful a sight. After some 
little sight-seeing in Washington we returned to the sta. 
tion for supper and to while away the intervening time, 
We were soon joined by Dr. Jane V. Myers and Lucretia 
M. Blankenburg, President of our State Association, who 
were to be our fellow travelers. During the evening 
several others dropped .in, among them, Emily Howland, 
of New York; Serena Minard, of St. Thomas, Ont.; 
Phoebe C. Wright, of Sea Girt, N. J., and Mary Ap. 
thony, of Rochester, N. Y. A special car was assigned 
us and we were soon started on our journey southward, 
Snow again set in and continued through the night and 
part of the next morning ; indeed, we did not get beyond 
it until after we had left North Carolina, and a few 
patches were still visible in exposed places in South 
Carolina. The sun appeared at intervals during the lat- 
ter part of our journey, but it had been raining heavily 
in South Carolina and Georgia ; the fields were soaked 
with water and the roads a mass of deep red mud, 
Those parts of the States of North and South Carolina 
and Georgia through which we passed seemed to consist 
almost entirely of this dark red loam and it, indeed, 
forms the subsoil in most places where it does not appear 
on the surface. The country through which we traveled 
on our way to Atlanta, after leaving Virginia, may best 
be described as a never-ending panorama of desolation 
and wretchedness ; especially in South Carolina, an end- 
less succession of cotton fields, pine woods, and swamps; 
dotted here and there with negro cabins, windowless, 
except, perhaps, occasionally an opening closed by 4 
shutter. After crossing the Georgia line there was some 
improvement in the landscape; the fields betokened 4 
higher state of cultivation; the villages presented 4 
somewhat neater aspect, and the cabins boasted a window 
or two. But what struck us most was the almost entir 
absence of stock, and, of course, where there is no stock 
there is little or no need of fences, and we saw very few. 
If asolitary pig hove in sight it was greeted with sur 
prise, and a cow or calf, or a brood of chickens, almost 
upset our equilibrium. The sun coquettishly peeped ot 
at us at intervals ; but for the first three days the ‘‘ Sunty 
South ’’ was to us only a dream, and the clouds and the 
rain and the fog were the source of much merriment. 
We were very cordially received at Atlanta by the 
representatives of the Suffrage movement, and were so0l 
comfortably roomed at the ‘‘Aragon,’’ the headquarters 
of the Convention, a beautifully located and admirably 
appointed hotel, where everything was done to make olf 
stay agreeable. For three days our time was fully taken 
up attending the sessions of the Convention, morning, 
afternoon, and evening. A reception was tendered ® 
by one of the leading ladies of Atlanta, assisted by the wilt 
of the Governor of Georgia, and other prominent womel 
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Delegates and visitors were present at the Convention 
from nearly every State and Territory in the Union and 
also from Canada. A large reception was given us at 
the “Aragon’’ on the 4th, by the ladies of Atlanta, at 
which many of the city’s most prominent people were 
present. Governor Atkinson and his wife were present 
at thisevent, also. Many interesting conversations were 
had with visitors from other States and many agreeable 
and congenial acquaintances formed. 

Our friend Martha Schofield, was there also, as a 
delegate from South Carolina, and she proposed that a 
number of us should make a visit to Aiken before re- 
turning home; accordingly, satisfactory arrangements 
having been made with the railroad officials, on the morn- 
ing of the fifth nine of us accompanied her to Aiken, ar- 
riving there early in the afternoon. Our party consisted 
of Dr. J. V. Myers, L. M. Blankenburg, P. C. Wright, 
E. Howland, S. Minard, R. and A. L. Tilney, and two 
or three other Friends. The afternoon was spent in go- 
ing over the school buildings, inspecting the several in- 
dustries carried on there, and in listening to the details 
of the work. Next morning we attended the chapel ex- 
ercises and were invited to say a few words to the chil- 
dren, an invitation which was accepted by three or four 
of the party. 

On the conclusion of the exercises we were treated to 
a two hours’ drive through Aiken and the surrounding 
country. After dinner the four Philadelphians, in pursu- 
ance of a plan previously agreed upon, took leave of our 
hospitable hostess and left on the afternoon train for 
Charleston, the rest of the party remaining for a longer 
stay. We reached Charleston late in the evening, and, 
next morning, procuring a carriage, drove to many points 
of interest in the city. We visited the Battery, St. 
Michael’s Church, the principal residence streets, rice 
mills, and other interesting places. We saw many in- 
stances of the disastrous effects of the earthquake and 
more recently of the cyclone. We also regretted to note 
the effects of the severe cold weather which had just pre- 
ceded us, many of the evergreens bore unmistakable signs 
of its presence, especially the palmettos, nearly all of 
which were half dead. We were particularly interested 
in the markets and in the buzzards, those scavengers of 
the city. Time did not admit of a visit to Mount Pleas- 
ant and the school at that place, for at 4 p. m. we took 
the train for Savannah. We had found the portion of 
South Carolina through which we had last traveled some- 
what more prepossessing than the western part, but as we 
left Charleston farther in the rear, the landscape began to 
assume a much more desolate aspect. Swamp, canebrake, 
and flooded rice fields alternated with gloomy woods, on 
whose naked trees hung the weird-like patches of moss 
like gigantic dusty cobwebs. Shortly after leaving 
Charleston the wind began to rise and. was soon blowing 
furiously, so as to render passage from car to car ex- 
tremely difficult and indeed dangerous. It became in- 
tensely cold, and on our arrival at Savannah we found 
everything frozen up and the thermometer at seven de- 
grees above zero. 

We were assured that in the morning it had been so 
balmy that all the windows had been open ; it was ex- 
tremely hard for us to realize the fact. We were located 
at the DeSoto, a magnificent house, but not well prepared 
for any such weather, and our stay there that night was 
anything but pleasant. ‘The mercury continued to fall 
until it reached zero by morning, and the papers told -us 
of the severe storms and cold in the North. Travelers 
from Florida began to arrive, who had left St. Augustine 
with the air balmy and delightful, but heavy rains and 
high winds had soon changed the aspect of things ; 
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wash-outs and other mishaps met them and they had 
spent the night on the cars totally unprovided for such 
weather. It had taken nineteen hours to make the 
journey from Jacksonville to Savannah, a distance of only 
one hundred and thirty-eight miles. Trains from the 
North were either not coming in at all or were reported 
to be about twelve hours late; the prospect was anything 
else than cheering. Nevertheless, we muffled up as well 
as we could and started out to view the city, and were de- 
lighted with what we saw of it; the many parks, or 
squares, the broad streets, the monuments, interested us 
greatly. The trees being mostly live oaks, magnolias, 
and other evergreens, did not show much signs of the se- 
vere weather, and the city looked generally quite green ; 
and although still very cold, the mercury having risen by 
noon to 22 degrees, it was clear and bright, and we 
could realize that this was indeed the ‘‘ Sunny South,”’ 
even though the sun had but little warmth. After lunch 
we rode out to Bonaventure Cemetery and were well re- 
paid for the effort, and later in the afternoon returned to 
Augusta, having traveled about five hundred miles in the 
three days, and seen a great deal, notwithstanding the in- 
clemency of the weather. 

We spent Seventh day morning seeing something of 
Augusta, and I made a flying trip out to ‘‘ Bonair,’’ a 
place of resort about five miles distant, on the sand hills ; 
here is a very large hotel and a magnificent view of the 
surrounding country. That afternoon our com- 
panions resumed their journey homeward while we con- 
cluded to return to Aiken for a few days, wishing to see 
a little more of the place and its interests. Our 
friends received us very cordially, and were glad to find 
us all well, having been concerned about our comfort 
during the past three or four days. The weather was now 
delightful, the thermometer had risen to above the 
freezing point, but the cold seemed less perceptible than 
at the North. That evening we were invited to the 
scholars’ dining-room to attend an impromptu meeting of 
the Literary Society. After some singing and recitations 
a debate was taken on the motion, ‘‘ Resolved, that 
women should be allowed to vote.’’ The affirmative 
side was generally assigned to the young women and 
the negative to the young men. A number of the 
speeches in the affirmative were well and forcibly 
made ; the negative naturally being the weaker. The 
judges decided, that, ‘‘ while credit was due the negative, 
the motion was carried in the affirmative.’’ Considering 
that the speakers had been given but a few minutes’ notice 
of the meeting, and spoke without any preparation, great 
credit was due them, especially to the girls, for the ad- 
mirable and forcible arguments brought forward. 

When we met next morning at breakfast we were de- 
lighted to find that Susan B. Anthony had arrived by an 
early train and was to be our companion for two days. 
The day (First-day) was spent by our party in various 
ways ; some attended the colored services in the morning ; 
Serena Minard had a meeting in the school chapel in the 
afternoon, after which several paid a visit to the ‘‘ Old 
Folks’ Home’’ and had a pleasant interview witb some 
of the inmates, particularly with an old ex-siave, 
‘* Pompey,’’ who gave them many touching reminiscences 
of slavery days. The evening was spent around the 
cheerful wood fires, listening to Susan B. Anthony’s in- 
teresting reminiscences. This was our unfailing occupa- 
tion when not engaged in some out-door pursuit ; our 
friend was always as ready to talk as we were to listen. 

We were surprised on awaking next morning to find 
that it had been and still was snowing, and that some 
three or four inches had fallen. This put a stop to our 
getting about that day, and bid fair to spoil the meeting 
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which had been called for the evening. The storm con- 
tinued the greater part of the day but, notwithstanding, 
about 150 people were at the meeting and it was quite 
successful. 

It is needless to say that we were deeply impressed 
with the work and the workers of the Schofield Normal 
and Industrial School. It is no part of my present pur- 
pose to go into the details of the work,—your readers are 
more or less familiar with it and an account appeared in 
a very recent issue of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL ; 
but I cannot leave this portion of my paper without bear- 
ing some little testimony to what we saw and heard. 
Thorough devotion, excellent management, judicious and 
economical administration are evident everywhere, and 
the result of all this is plainly apparent in the condition 
and the faces of the pupils. To Martha Schofield and 
her faithful band of co-workers is due the heartfelt grati- 
tude of all who have at heart the welfare of the negro, 
who desire that young colored men and women shall be 
trained to useful trades and occupations, and to be other- 
wise prepared that they may go out among their people 
and do their part toward the elevation of the race. We 
trust that the attention of Friends may be increasingly 
drawn to this noble work. 

Early on Third-day morning Phoebe C. Wright and 
companion left for Charleston to make a short visit to 
the school at Mount Pleasant, and at the same time Susan 
B. Anthony left for Columbia to fill her engagement 
there. A little before noon we also took leave of Martha and 
the friencs who still remained, and returned to Augusta, 
and shortly after our arrival there started on our journey 
northward. The country between Augusta and Columbia 
was the best we had yet seen ; the plantations had an air 
of thrift and prosperity entirely different from those in 
the western portion of the State ; the farm buildings were 
neater and better kept, pretty towns and villages lined the 
road and we needed only a little green in the vegetation 
to fill out a very pretty picture. We had to wait an hour 
at Columbia, which bore the appearance of being a 
thriving place, and there learned that the train to which 
our car was to be attached was nearly an hour late. By 
the time we were again on our way, night had set in, and 
retiring to rest we awoke next morning just as the train 
was leaving Charlottesville, Va. The ride from thence 
to Washington brought to the mind of the writer many 
reminiscences of thirty years and more ago, when he 
traveled all that beautiful country under very different 
circumstances, and rejoiced that in those years since the 
war so much of prejudice and bitter feeling had been 
swept away, and felt that he could indulge the hope that 
ere another generation passes the last trace will have dis- 
appeared and the North and South again be brothers. A 
few hours later our train rolled into the station in dear 
old Philadelphia, and we alighted with thankful hearts 
that we had been brought in safety to the end of our 
journey of three thousand miles without an accident, and 
indeed without any serious inconveniences, delighted 
with all that we had seen and heard. 

Philadelphia. Ropert TILNEY. 

Curist, to the Christian growing older, seems to be 
what. the sun is to the developing day, which it lightens 
from the morning to the evening. When the sun is in 
the zenith in the broad noonday, men do their various 
works by his light, but they do not so often look up to 
him. It is the sunlight that they glory in, flooding a 
thousand tasks with clearness, making a million things 
beautiful. But as the world rolls into the evening, it is 
the sun itself at sunset that men gather to look at, and 
admire, and love.—Phillips Brooks. 
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LOOKING FOR ‘ SEPARATIONS.”’ 


THERE have been, within the last twelvemonth, evidencg 
that some not of our membership were looking fora 
breach in the ranks of our body of Friends. And there were 
evidences, likewise,—as we may say without harshness, or, 
as we conceive,— injustice, that this would be a spectacle 
not disagreeable to those who were thus on the watch, 
The writer of some recent articles in the Outlook news. 
paper appeared to have been informed from some quarter 
that a division was imminent amongst us, and to have 
been told,—very inaccurately,—what reason he might 
assign for it. Whence his information was derived we do 
not pretend to know, but certainly not from any of our 
own members. It probably came from some one who 
had been watching us from outside, and imagining that 
it was high time the predictions: made twenty years ago, 
that this body would ‘‘ soon disappear,’’ were showing a 
more rapid fulfilment. 

There could be nothing, certainly, which would 
gratify more any who have not wished us well than the 
appearance of dispute amongst us over points of doctrine. 
We have been happily free from all such, since the sepa- 
rations of 1827. The withdrawals in Ohio and in this 
State, in the time of the anti-slavery conflict, were not on 
account of doctrinal differences. They might have been 
avoided altogether, perhaps, with a little yielding—not 
in any way involving a sacrifice of principle—on each 
side of the controversy. 

It is a pity if there are anywhere those who are look- 
ing to see a disturbance of the harmony and unity of 
Friends. It would be still more a pity if in any case the 
wish were ‘‘ father to the thought.’’ So far as we aft 
aware there is no ground amongst us for any such expec 
tation. The statement on the subject in the Ouflodk, 
marked as’we have said by serious errors of statement 
(particularly as to the nature of the revision in certain 
parts of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s discipline), 
showed a want of knowledge which we are glad to be 
lieve characterized the whole idea of an impending 
breach among us. 

We should be sorry if Friends anywhere, of any body 
or ‘‘branch,’’ using the name, should again present 
the world the spectacle of disunity and contention. Ow 
body has been happily free from it, and the experiences 
which the other body has passed through since 1840—and 
which our contributor, G. D. B., is just now outlining— 
ought to be a warning example against all such difference 
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BIRTHS. 


MENDENHALL.—At Wilmington, Del., Second month 3, 1895, 
to John M. and Fanny P. Mendenhall, a son, who is named Edward. 


DEATHS. 


CLARK.—In West Whiteland township, Chester county, Pa., 
Fourth-day, Second month 13, 1895, David Clark, Sr., in his 87th 


we TORCE.—At Wyncote, Montgomery county, Pa., Twelfth month 
18, 1894, William R. Force, aged 54 years ; a member of Makefield 
Monthly Meeting. 

GARRETSON.—At Tacoma, Washington, Second month 5, 1895, 
at the home of her son-in-law, Emmett N. Parker, Eliza Garretson, in 
her 77th year, a member of Wapsinonoc Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 

She came to Tacoma, nearly four years ago, since which time her 
home has been with us. She was born in York county, Pennsylvania, 
Third month 2, 1818. Her husband was Mahlon Garretson, who de- 

this life in 1873, and was buried at Prairie Grove, Iowa, where 
they then lived. Her children, surviving her, are James Garretson, of 
Tacoma; Edwin Garretson, of Portland, Oregon ; Charles K. Garret- 
son, of Lenox, lowa ; Clara Murphy, of Steele, N. Dakota, and Emma 
G. Parker, of Tacoma. 

HALL.—At his home near Spencer’s Station, O., Second month 2, 
1895, John D. Hall, in the 89th year of his age. He was a valued 
member of Stillwater Monthly Meeting. 

KESTER.—First month 17, 1895, in the 87th year of her age, 
Elizabeth Kester, widow of Jeremiah Kester, an esteemed elder of 
East Hamburg Monthly Meeting of Friends, N. Y. 

LIPPINCOTT.—At his home, Fellowship, N. J., on Second 
month 16, 1895, Thomas Lippincott, aged 91 years. A member of 
Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

LIVEZEY.—At Yardley, Bucks Co., Pa., on First month 9, 1895, 
of sarcoma, Henry C. Livezey, in the 52d year of his age ; a member 
of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 

MITCHELL.—At Hockessin, Del., Second month 16, 1895, 
Stephen Mitchell, in his 81st year. 


NORMAN.—On the 5th of Second month, 1895, Mary S. Nor- 
man, in her goth year. 

She was a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia, and was ever watchful of meeting days, although not always able 
toattend them. Genial and happy in her disposition, she often spoke 
as though she would like to see her ninetieth birth-day, but if it was her 
Father’s will to call her before, she would be ready for the summons. 

BOR: 


PAXS IN.—First month 10, 1895, Henry Paxson, in the 60th year 
. his ose ; a member of East Hamburg Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
lew York. 


_PIERCE.—At the residence of her sister, Phebe M. Eavenson, 
Philadelphia, on the evening of Second month 11, 1895, Anna Massey, 
wife of Dr. N. A. D. Pierce, in her 5oth year. 


ROBINSON.—Very suddenly, of heart failure, First-day evening, 
Second month 10, 1895, at her home in Richmond, Indiana, Susan B. 
a wife of Francis W. Robinson, aged 79 years, 8 months, and 

vs. 

She was the daughter of John and Elizabeth Platt Erwin, and was 

near Wilmington, Delaware, Fifth month 22, 1815. The family 
consisted of twelve children, of whom only one, Lydia Stokes, re- 
mains. She was married to F. W. Robinson, Fourth month 10, 1836. 
Her whole life has been one of loving seif-forgetfulness and devotion, 
lived in quiet, simple paths of duty, thus glorifying the name of the 
Father whom she worshipped. Such lives can never die, but continue 
forever their labors of love and devotion in the hearts of those who 
knew and loved them. Her devoted husband, six of their eight chil- 
dren, nine of their eleven grandchildrea, and two great-grandchildren 
survive her. She was a life-long, consistent member of the Society of 
Friends, belonging to Whitewater Monthly Meeting. 

Truly, none knew her but to love her, and her children will rise up 
and call her blessed. Her sons-in-law and her daughters-in-law were 
Rear to her heart and shared in her love and devotion, and they, with 
many dear friends, neighbors, and other relatives, mourn her loss and 

testimony to her true and noble character. 
‘Oh, Time and change! . . . 
How strange it seems, with so much gon 
Of life and love to still live on ! 
Yet Love will dream and Faith will trust, 
(Since He who knows our needs is just,) 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees : 
The stars shine through his cypress trees ! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play ! 
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Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of Death 

And love can never lose its own !”’ 


‘¢ We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 
We may not wholly stay ; ¢ 
By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 
The grief that must have way.’’ 

SHARPLESS.—At West Chester, Pa., Second month 10, 1895, 
Beulah E., widow of Daniel Sharpless, aged 84 years. 

SHOTWELL.—Second month 2, 1895, at his home in David 
City, Nebraska, Thomas B. Shotwell, in his 57th year. Interment at 
Garrison, Neb. 

He was born in Bertie, Ontario, Canada, and was a life-long mem- 
ber of Norwich Monthly Meeting of the Society of Friends. He often 
referred to the following lines of Whittier as expressing his religious 
feelings : 


* 


‘¢ I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 
Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


**And so beside the silent sea 
I wait the muffled oar ; 
No harm from Him can come to me, 
On ocean or on shore. 


‘¢ I know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 
I only know I can not drift 
Beyond his love and care.’’ 
- SMEDLEY.—At Germantown, Philadelphia, Second month 14, 
1895, Hannah H., widow of Enos Smedley, in her goth year. 
STOTT.—Second month 10, 1895, at the residence of Howard 
Kimble, in West Brandywine township, Chester county, Pa., Mary A. 
Stott, in her 74th year. Interment in Londonderry Friends’ ground. 
WALTON.—On Fifth-day, First month 31, 1895, at his home in 
Newtown township, Bucks county, Pa., William E. Walton, in the 73d 
year of his age ; a member of Solebury Monthly Meeting. 





HANNAH D. PUSEY. 
‘* Comfort ye my people,’ saith the Lord. 
And when we would this gracious task fulfil, 
We turn for healing words unto his Word, 
His will our will. 


We who grieve because the Master came 
Unto the field he loved, to claim his own, 

And gathered up the ripened sheaf of grain 
To bear it home. 


Ye who grieve because of heart-strings torn, 
The hushéd voice, the—silence—that is left, 
Wife, mother, sister, counsellor, friend, is gone— 
Ye are bereft. 


A quiet life was thine, and one that bore 
Of homely duties oft a double share ; 
Strong in thy faith as were the saints of yore, 
A living prayer. 
‘¢ We have great need of thee!” we vainly cry. 
“‘ We have great need of thee!” the angels sing. 
‘“‘ For Christ himself will wipe the tearful eye 
And comfort bring.” 


Now Life and Love ineffable are thine, 
Whose soul was temple of the Living God. 
For thee the Lamb, the light of Heaven doth shine— 
For us his rod. 
’ A. C. S. 


ART tired ? 
There is a rest remaining. Hast thou sinned ? 
There is a sacrifice. Lift up thy head, 
The lovely world, and the over world alike, 


Ring with a song etern, a happy rede: 
Thy Father loves thee. —Jean Ingelow. 





THERE has always been, and there always will be, the 
brave advancing minority, the world’s hope, the invinci- 
ble few,—not a remnant, meaning something left over, 
but a leadership, keeping in the van of thought, bearing 
and daring for what they believe to be the truth and 
right.—/John Learned. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

ISAAC WILSON’S VISITS.—VI. 
SEVENTH-DAY, Second month 3. We spend the day at 
the home of our kind friend, Daniel Underhill, whom so 
many know only to appreciate, but whose health for the 
past two years has been poor; we find him, however, 
quite comfortable, and with his devoted wife manifesting 
the same marked interest in all pertaining to the comfort 
and welfare of their guests and Society. 

Seventh-day evening we spent very pleasantly at Solo- 
mon Jackson’s, Daniel and wife accompanying us, and 
First-day morning we find sufficient snow for sleighing, 
and at the usual hour gather with a goodly number of 
Friends and others in the old meeting-house at Jericho, 
once attended by Elias Hicks, and whether the spoken 
word from the same gallery came of the same author or 
not, it seemed to be well received and acknowledged. 
The remainder of the day was enjoyed socially, calling 
at Elias Seaman’s and spending the evening at Lydia 
Willet’s, returning to lodge at the Underhill home, where 
the traveler can always find rest, and feeling that while 
our visit in this part has been largely of a social charac- 
ter, it is not only enjoyable but seems a necessary change 
and rest from the continued public service. 

Second-day, a. m., we left at an early hour, hastening 
through the city, and were soon on board the train and 
speeding our way up the banks of the long and widely 


noted Hudson river, but quite different is the scenery . 


from that of the summer season, with its mountain banks 
decorated with nature’s garb of many hues, while its 
beautiful waters are bearing to and fro, up and down, 
those with many and various purposes in life, the busi- 
ness man and pleasure seeker with those of various ranks, 
availing themselves of the privilege afforded by the spa- 
cious and commodious steamers plying its waters. To-day 
we find the hill-side clad in the white mantle of snow, 
while hundreds of men are engaged filling the immense 
ice-houses which are scattered along its banks. But we 
must hasten by only to enjoy the thoughts and memories 
of the past, and meet as best we can the coming events. 

After a ride of 150 miles with but one stop, we arrive 
in Albany in time to dine with our much esteemed friends, 
Mary Davis and daughter, in whose hospitable home we 
have so often enjoyed ourselves, and although we find 
our dear, aged friend in feeble health, with frequent 
attacks of heart difficulty, yet with the same loving hos- 
pitality and welcome. Our stay here is necessarily short, 
and we take train again at 11 p. m., en route for Macedon 
Centre, and are met at the station by William Green, but 
are much astonished to find ourselves encompassed by 
snow-banks within a short distance of his home, which 
were still increasing, as high, cold winds, accompanied 
with snow, were all the time adding to the difficulty of 
travel ; but after a short time we succeeded in reaching 
the fireside, that was much appreciated after the exposure 
of the last half hour. At 2p. m. we go to the meeting 
of ministers and elders, that was small but not wanting 
in feelings of life and interest. 

We go for the night to visit our cousins, Burton and 
wife, and on Fourth-day attend the Quarterly Meeting 
(Farmington), but owing to the very severe, cold storm 
and drifted roads, the meetings were unusually small, yet 
we felt that it was indeed good to be there. And in the 
evening we gather again in the interest of the temperance 
cause, as is their custom at quarterly meeting time, and 
although the gathering was small, we felt that it might 
not be for us to know, but hope that the good seed sown 
might lodge in good ground. 

Fifth-day, a. m., we attended the public meeting, 
which was fully as large as we could expect, considering 
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the very severe weather. Many words of comfort ang 
good cheer were extended to those present, and words of 
supplication near the close seemed a fitting farewell j 
the Friends who had persevered to be in attendance this 
morning. After dining at Benjamin Blaker’s, we rig 
five miles through the cold to attend a meeting appointej 
at Farmington, which was small, the roads being bad, 
and the day so cold that the house, being large, coy 
scarcely be made comfortable. Yet we felt that it wa 
not unprofitable, but on account of the cold I did ng 
regret that my wife had not accompanied me, but haj 
gone home with Jonathan D. Noxon and wife, at who 
place we were to meet next day, but was not so permitted, 
After meeting I went to G. Sheldon’s for the night, op 
the way to an appointment the next day at South Far. 
ington, but our plans were thwarted by the commence. 
ment of that severe and far-reaching snow storm that o 
Sixth-day morning seemed blinding to face. Still being 
anxious to keep engagements, A. Sheldon drove me ty 
W. Herendeen’s, between two and three miles, but of 
course there would be no meeting and at 3 p. m. we 
made an attempt to get a train for Mendon. When with. 
in forty yards of the station we found the road impass. 
ble. I faced the blinding storm on foot, only to find 
the train was stalled in the snow ten miles away. Hop. 
ing that I might get more favorable reports soon, I spent 
the night and next day (the gth), in as pleasant a wayas 
circumstances in a small country station would permit, 
sharing the section man’s rations, night and morning, 
and after twenty-six hours of patient waiting, with the 
realization that many would be thankful for as com 
fortable place during this severe storm, on Seventh 
day evening I returned to W. Herendeen’s (nearly 
two miles), but walking was the only way to go. | 
spent the evening very pleasantly and First-day dined 
and lodged at Samuel Young’s, enjoying the visit, 
and Second-day morning, going again to the depot suc- 
ceeded in getting a train and was soon at our friend J. 
D. Noxon’s, where my wife had been so comfortably 
cared for, and it is useless to say a hearty welcome awaited 
me. And the mails not going, our INTELLIGENCER letter 
is still on hand, so we add a few lines and merge two 
weeks’ letters into one, and having failed in three ap- 
pointments on account of the storm we have but little to 
report in the line of meetings. 

We enjoyed our social visit very much at J. D. 
Noxon’s, and came here to Buffalo, on Third-day, finding 
that quite a number were disanpointed on First-dayit 
our not getting here to meeting. We have spent twoat 
three days in social visiting with our friends and relatives 
here. I.W 

Buffalo, N. Y., Second month r4. 





SNOW-BOUND AT STANFORD QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Stanford Quarterly Meeting was held at the Cretk, 
Clinton Corners, Dutchess county, N. Y., on the 7th of 
Second month. We attended the select meeting 
Fifth-day afternoon, at 4 p.m. The meeting was as large 
as could be expected from the severe weather preceding, 
It began to snow fast before we left the meeting -hous. 
It was nearly a silent meeting, no minister being in # 
tendance. 

Quite a company assembled at William Bedell’s thi 
evening, as the Philanthropic Meeting was appointed 
be held at his house. It was storming quite hard, so the) 
were not all there that had started for the Quart 
Meeting. There were two papers read, one by 
Macy, and one by Marcia Powell, on the Indians. The 
were very interesting, and gave accounts of how I 
children are taught in various ways, and their advane® 
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ment equal to white children. We were glad to learn 
that so large a proportion are self-supporting,—about 
two-thirds. 

Next day the drifting snow and below zero tempera- 
ture made the roads so impassible we could not get to 
the meeting-house. The Quarterly Meeting was held at 
William Bedeli’s house, the first time there had been such 
an occurrence. Some Friends, driving from a distance, 
arrived a day late. On Seventh-day the roads and rail- 
roads were so blocked we could not leave for home, so a 
large portion of the company remained, enjoying the 
hospitality of our host and the genial company of 
Friends. 

On First-day we still found we could not get to the 
meeting-house. A number of persons that were in the 
vicinity came to William Bedell’s, and a public meeting 
was held at the usual hour. James Stringham, a minister 
from Brooklyn, was acceptably with us, with words of 
encouragement. 

During our protracted stay, Sarah Macy read Whit- 
tier’s ‘‘ Snow-Bound ’’ to the assembled company, and 
we all thought it very appropriate for the occasion. On 
Second-day, after dinner, the blockade on the railroad 
being removed, we all started on the first train that had 
gone through in four days, for our several homes. Thus 
ended a meeting to be long remembered by those who 
were in attendance. J. B. and C. WasHBurN. 





A FRIEND writes us: Will you please to give notice there 
will be conveyance at Walton Station (N.E. Penna. R. R.) 
for Friends wishing to attend Bucks Quarterly Meeting, 
to be held at Wrightstown, Second month 28. Take 
New Hope train, leaving Reading Terminal at 7.35 a. m. 

M. M. W. 





Joun J. CoRNELL expects to attend Friends’ meeting 
at Newtown, Bucks Co., on First-day morning, the 24th 
inst. During the following week he will hold meetings 
at Plumstead, Doylestown, Buckingham, and Lambertville, 
and also attend the Quarterly Meeting to be held at 
Wrightstown, on Fifth-day, the 28th inst. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A STORY OF A PLAIN BONNET. 


AFTER reading the article entitled, ‘* Plain Language and 
Dress,’’ by our esteemed Friend, E. H. C., in the In- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of First month 19, I recall 
: instance which I desire to give in favor of plain 
ress. 

Some years ago a young girl was traveling alone. She 
became aware that some one was watching her intently, 
and, although she assumed an air of independence, she 
still became much annoyed. The train was nearing the 
great city, when the person in question turned as if to 
address her. She gave a hasty glance over the car, and 
saw that two or three seats back of her sat a plain Friend 
“with a bonnet just like mother’s.’? The young girl 
immediately arose and seated herself beside the plain 
Friend. 

_ As the train rolled into the great depot she was con- 
Sclous of being severely scrutinized by this person, but 
she waited until the Friend arose from her seat, then, 
stepping aside, allowed her to lead the way out of the 
car, she following close beside,—so close as to touch ‘‘ the 

of the garment.’’ It so chanced they entered the 
Same street car, which soon brought the young girl to the 

t of her own people. She did not address her pro- 
tectress, nor was the latter any the wiser of the great 
Protection her plain bonnet was silently administering to 
lonely fellow passenger. 
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Said the young girl: ‘‘ It was so like mother’s bon- 

net I knew it must shield me.’’ 

Do we not all reverence our mothers’ plain bonnets ? 
M. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A WEEK IN FLORIDA. 


( Conclusion.) 


To one accustomed to the service of our northern rail- 
roads, it seemed a risk to remain at the Clarendon after 
our train was due that evening, and to wait until word 
should be brought from the station telling us when to 
leave. It proved the wisdom of experience, however, 
and a sleepy party we were when we finally journeyed on 
to Palatka. 

Before leaving there next day we thoroughly enjoyed 
the excellence of the Putnam House, and the wild revel 
the mocking birds were having. They made the balmy 
morning air vibrate with their melody. There the 
verses would run— 

‘* Oh! what is so rare as a day in February ? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days.” 

At noon we were photographed aboard the little 
steamer Metamora, then it carried us twenty-five and a 
half miles farther up the St. John’s to the mouth of the 
Ocklawaha, and entered that wierd, narrow, crooked 
river. Thescenery is asuccession of vistas, each limited 
a few yards ahead by a short bend in the stream. The 
underbrush was green, the maples had spread their red 
wings, but the tall trees reared their gray trunks skyward, 
and supported upon their leafless branches long garlands 
of Spanish moss. Jutting up from the marsh to a height 
of two feet are the peculiar ‘‘ knees’’ which spring from 
the cypress roots, and which resemble broken tree-trunks, 
only that the top instead of being jagged, is smoothly 
covered with bark-like skin. These and the trees are dis- 
tinguished by a sudden tapering from their larger girth at 
the water’s surface to a much smaller one above. So 
very crooked is the river that we were continually run- 
ning our bow on a point of land, being pushed off by a 
negro who stood on the lower deck ready with his pole, 
and brushing hard against the overhanging trees. At 
night the moon was first on our right side then on our 
ieft. Its beautiful radiance and the glow from the light- 
wood fire built on top the pilot-house, illuminated the 
forest, and to our weird surroundings was added the soft 
music of the negro voices as they sang ‘‘ Dixie’’ and ‘* Up 
the Ocklawaha.’’ About midnight we passed through 
the Cypress Gate. The two trees meet over head, leav- 
ing just room for the boat between,—it touches on both 
sides the grooves made in the trees for its passage. 

Next morning we were in Silver Spring Run. The 
water there is so clear that we watched the turtles, the 
cat-fish, and the gar fish scurry away on our approach, just 
as readily as we saw the cranes take to wing. We re- 
gretted that no ‘‘ gators’’ were ‘‘ inconcluded.’’ Dur- 
ing the voyage a report of one being seen would occa- 
sionally reach us, but we were never fortunate enough to 
catch a glimpse of it. 

When we landéd at Silver Spring we lay above eighty 
feet of water. All the way from Palatka we had been 
quietly racing with a rival steamer. Ours was the newer 
boat, and the larger. We had been the last to leave dock, 
but before we entered the Ocklawaha we had passed our 
antagonist. Ere long our rudder-chain broke. With 
kind offers of assistance and a lurking smile our rival left 
us behind. She madea landing while our captain steamed 
past her, without stopping to leave freight. When she 
overtook us at the next wharf the cry came, ‘‘ You'll 
regret this next summer.’’ There the trade is entirely 
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Gducational Department. 


A MemorRIAL VOLUME.—The commencement exercises of the, Ur 

versity of Pennsylvania, held in Sixth month last, were of such un 
usual extent and interest that a special committee of the Alumni has 
published a memorial volume of the occasion. It contains the orations 
and addresses, including those of the retiring Provost Pepper, of Dr 
Horace Howard Furness, and of Russell Duane at the presentation of 
the Franklin statue. The Alumni Committee ‘ 


‘especially commends 
to the attention of those who 


have been disposed to belittle under 
graduate efforts of this sort,’’ the bachelor’s oration, by C. A. Heppick 
on ‘* Franklin as the Typical American,’’ and the valedictory address, 
The Utilities of Culture,” by R. M Alden. (Published by Ginn & 
Boston 79 pp. $1.10.) 


SCHOOLS AND CONTAGION schools 


—The ways in which may 
of contagious diseases are treated in a report fo the 
Board of Health on the condition of the Philadelphia public schools. 


Dr. J. H. Taylor, the inspector, 


cause the ST read 


says that the schools of the city under 
present conditions, are large factors in the spread of contagious disease. 
This is due to several causes. Children presenting the slightest ap 
pearance of sickness should be examined, and be sent from school if 
abnormal! conditions are found. The practice among teachers of send 
ing children to the houses of absent scholars to ascertain the cause of 
non-attendance often spreads disease 

The disposition that is made of the children’s wraps and winter 
garments is another prolific source of infection. 


of this clothing is thrown in a pile in a dark closet, without ventilation. 
In other schools it is hung 


up in the closet, and unventilated as before, 
while yet in other schools the clothing is hung around the walls of the 
class-rooms. ‘The cloak-rooms should be well ventilated, and no cloth 
ing hung in the class-rooms 


In some schools all 


ScHOOL-Boys AND CIGARETTES.—We are pleased to note a move 


ment to form anti-cigarette leagues in the public schools. The boys 
of the Charch Street High West Chester, Pa., organized a 
new society two weeks ago. C. Wesley Talbot had made an address 
to the young men, and had so impressed upon them the evils of smok 
ing that they had decided to take a united stand by forming the Anti 
Cigarette League of West Chester ne hundred and thirteen boys 
signed the pledge, and much interest prevailed among the students 
Ihe School Board has decided to furnish the boys with an appropriate 
badge 


We learn also that 


} 
school, 


Prof. M. E. Scheibner, Principal of thejRead 
ing Boys’ High School, attributes some deterioration in class work 

mong some of the highest pupils to cigarette smoking. He lately ad 
dressed the entire school on the subject, and suggested the organization 
of an anti cigarette society. One hundred and fifty-seven scholars 
signed a pledge “ from this date to abstain from smoking cigarettes in 
any form until 1 the age of 21 years,’ and “to use all influ 
ence that we possess to induce all public school boys and other boys of 
our acquaintance to abstain from smoking cigarettes until they attain the 
years 
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New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—The Young Friends’ Association 
held its regular meeting on First-day evening, Second month 10, in 
the Brooklyn meeting: house. 

An amendment to the constitution was offered, adding to the 
officers of the Association a Correspondent, part of whose duties shall 
be to report the meetings to Friends’ periodicals. The amendment 
was adopted and a committee appointed to nominate a Correspondent. 

The report of the Literature Section was given by Marianna Hal- 
lock. An article in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL on the 
“Attitude of Friends Toward Art,’’ by Carrie E. Hall, was read, and 
a book entitled ‘‘ The Haydock Testimony,’’ showing the attitude of 
Friends in the civil war, was reviewed. Elizabeth Hallock reported 
for the Current Topics Section. The appropriation for the Hawaiian 
cable was mentioned, and an article on Military Drill in the FRIENDs’ 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. The report of the Committee to in 
vestigate the recent strike in Brooklyn, recommended the making of a 
bill compelling arbitration in such cases. The report of the History 
Section was given by Cora Haviland. This Section will review Sew 
ell’s ‘* History of Friends ’’ in their Section meetings, which are to 
be held on the Sixth-day evening preceding each regular meeting of 
the Association. The remainder of the evening was spent in the dis 
cussion of a paper on “ Birthright Membership,” by Henry M. Havi- 
land. 

The subject for the next meeting was announced : ‘* Have Friends 
still a Testimony to Bear in Regard to Plainness of Dress?” and 
after the usual silence, the meeting adjourned. B. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Young Friends’ Association met in the 
Cherry Street Meeting-house, Second month I1, 1895, the President, 
William W. Birdsall, in the chair. The minutes of the preceding 
meeting were read and approved. 

The Constitutional amendments referred from the last meeting were 

adopted ; the action on the proposed change in the By-laws was post 
poned. There being but one ticket nominated, the Secretary was di- 
rected to cast the ballot for the Association, and the following were 
declared elected: President, William W. Birdsall; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Emma Speakman Webster ; Second Vice President, William E 
Walter; Secretary, Hannah H. Clothier; Treasurer, Ellis W. Bacon 
Additional members of the Executive Committee, Robert M. Janney, 
Alice Hall, Charles Paxson, Anne Biddle Stirling, Rowland Comly, 
and Mary B. Paxson. 
‘; The Literature Committee reported that the subject of distributing 
the writings of Friends to college and school libraries had been 
further considered, the Committee of Management of the Library at 
15th and Race streets having granted the privilege of distributing 
their duplicate volumes, it was advised that a list thereof be obtained 
and examined to see if any are available for this use. 

The Committee having charge of preparing and opening No. 140 
North 15th street reported that the rooms are now ready for use, being 
open from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., except First-days, and closed the 
report by a particular invitation to Friends, both of the city and coun 
try, without regard to membership in this Association, to feel that it is 
their home as well as ours, and to use it with equal freedom. [See 
Special Notice on front page of cover. ] 

The Executive Committee reported the election to membership of 
Helen Chambers, Samuel R. C. Cooper, Anna R. Mitchell, Emily 
Mitchell, Eliza H. Worrall, Rebecca P. Worrall, Amelia R, Coale, 
Charles E. Hires, Clara K. Hires, Henry C. Ash, and George I. 
Laing. Also the resignation of J. Russell Smith, now President of 
tho Association of Lincoln, Va. They also reported that they saw no 
objection to any two of the standing committees working and report 
ing jointly. 

Che [reasurer made his annual report : 

Balance on hand Second month Io, 1894, $44.46 

Amount received from members, . . . 179.00 
(ee $ 
Expenses for the year, . 


223.46 
170.60 


Balance on hand Second month 

a Seer ee or eee $53.46 
In addition to the above there was received from the Women’s 
Yearly Meeting the sum of $500, which was paid to the treasurer of 

the Puilding Committee. Ettts W. Bacon, Treasurer. 
This was referred to the incoming Executive Committee to audit. 
A review of chapter XI. (Vol. III.) of Jannev’s History was 
then read by Ellis W. Bacon. It treated of the Society in America 
from 1751 to 1756, at which period more than one hundred years 
previous to the armed conflict which ended it, many Friends were vig- 
orously and fearlessly denouncing the practice of slavery as contrary 
to their highest convictions of right, among whom the names of John 
Woolman, Anthony Benezet, James Logan, and Samuel Fothergill 
are prominent. The name of John Woolman cannot but recall to us 
previous papers, reviewing his life, most modest, yet bold, retiring, 
yet conspicuous, whose influence cannot be estimated. After brief 
outlines of the lives of these four Friends, and of the visit of Mary 
Peisley and Catherine Peyton to the meetings throughout the colonies, 
the review says: ‘“* Whea we consider what they endured we cannot 
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but feel thankful that their work has prospered, and that we have put 
our faith in the same Power which prompted their lives of usefulness. 
Do we of to-day realize our responsibility in passing in the world as 
Friends ? Where can we go that we do not find people glad and 
proud of the lives of their Quaker ancestors? Wée are the Quakers of 
to day ; let us look to it that we are as strong and true in our convic 
tions. Although we of to day do not have to contend with the serious 
question of negro slavery, we have as high a work to perform ; it is 
our duty,—our privilege, to spread in the little portion of the world 
which surrounds each one of us, a knowledge of the all-sufficient 
power of an indwelling, present God, which abolishes the slavery of 
inconsistency, weak professions, and lifeless forms, and awakens the 
soul to its highest freedom.”’ 

After brief comments, Robert M. Janney read Sarah C. 
packer’s review of Wilfred Whitten’s ‘‘ Quaker Pictures’’ (London, 
1892). The preface says: ‘‘ If Quakerism has paid scant homage to 
Art, it will be seen that Art has paid remarkable homage to Quakerism. ”’ 
And the book enumerates the many portraits of Friends painted by 
noted artists, and the many pictures suggested by dramatic incidents 
in Quaker history. There have been few artists in the Society itself, 
Benjamin West being the only one mentioned in the book. It is 
related that his father, a strict member, was in much doubt as to the 
consistency of the artist’s profession with the principles he loved, soin 
his perplexity he carried the matter to other Friends, who after solemn 
conclave decided that in Benjamin there was ‘“‘a manifest inspiration 
for art, and though as a Society they might doubt its utility, it was so 
evidently, in this case, a divine gift, as to render it sure there must be 
some wise purpose in its bestowal. So let us not, in Our ignorance, 
attempt to cross divine counsels, but see the pointing of the divine 
finger toward some high and beneficent end.’’ 

Among the comments called forth by this paper, we were told of 
the visit of the Chancellor of an English University to Swarthmore 
College, who, after looking carefully at the portraits of prominent 
Friends hanging upon the walls, said it was the most remarkable set of 
faces he had ever seen; that in them there was so much culture and 
power, such quiet force, such gentle dignity. And we were encour 
aged to believe that if Quakerism produced such outward evidence in 
the past, there was that in it to give ever new spirituality and strength 
in the present and future. 

Daniel Gibbons then presented a most interesting condensation of 
an article from the Edinburgh Review, upon “ The Revival of Qua 
kerism.”’ [ We shall try to find room to publish a part of this paper, 
which is quite extended.—Eps.] In the discussion which followed 
it was said that the vital question before us is, What is our attitude as 
a Society to the problems of 1895? The study of the history of the 
Society is valuable as an encouragement, but it is not or past, and 
what is necessary for us to do is to emerge from formalism and apply 
the old principle of dependence upon spiritual guidance in our daily 
lives, and in that Light advance tothe solution of the difficulties which 
contront us. 

William W. Birdsall closed the discussion, as the time for the meet- 
ing had expired. He spoke of the passing away since the last meet 
ing of our member, Clement Lodge. He had graduated at Friends’ 
Central School in ’8g, later at Swarthmore College, and had entered 
upon his profession of engineering, but soon succumbed to mortal 
malady. On those who knew him he made an indelible impression by 
the exhibition of high integrity and unswerving devotion to truth, and 
by the noble patience with which he faced the many and heavy troubles 
which came to him in his brief life. The great promise of his life was 
not wholly unfulfilled, and while his going onward brought great 
sorrow to us it brought great joy to him. Aftera silence the meeting 
was adjourned ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, Secretary 


Penny- 


WILLIsTOWN, PA.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends 
Association of Willistown was held on First month 9, 1895, at the 
home of Mordecai T. Bartram. A short silence was observed at the 
opening, when the President, Lewis V. Smedley, read from Whittier 
a selection entitled ‘‘ Worship.’”’ ‘he minutes of the previous meet 
ing were read and approved. The minutes of the executive meeting 
were also read and united with. The report of the History Committee 
consisted of a review of the last portion of the 12th chapter of Janney’s 
History. One comment upon this report was in regard to the activity 
of Friends in the Society while very young, and also that the spirit of 
proselyting does much toward keeping ever before us the best interests 
of our Society, stirring up into active life those already of our number 
The question was asked, Did any good result from our early Friends 
being thrown into prison life? A paper prepared by Dilworth P 
Hibberd, was read in answer to the question, ‘‘ Is there any marked 
new life inthe history of the Society of Friends? If so, from what 
cause? If not, how can such be accomplished?’’ The writer 
thought that there is undoubtedly new life of a certain kind in the So- 
ciety, called forth by the demand of the present for a real outward 
work as well as an inward one. Instead of a neighborhood or meet- 
ing being satisfied by ‘‘not doing evil,’’ they demand “duty and 
action.” An interesting discussion followed, in which the views of 
the Association coincided with those of the writer. 

The Literature Committee reported a paper by John Bunting, 
























‘* Remit nces of Jackson He said, ** 1 remember him once 
quoting the uplet from Pope 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 

His ca be wrong whose life is in the right 
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saying it ument, that ‘such an opinion had cost the poet, in 
A i g ! t I 

his own day, the ba i yf mankind, and a century earlier would 
have st him his ad Phat thought was the keynote of John 
Jackson's moral, intellectual, and religious life. He was an implicit 
believer in the gospel of good works. He was an uncompromising 
foe t gotry and superstition in any semblance As far as such a 
gentle nature as his could be called warlike, he was through all his 
active life engaged in a warfare against sectarian narrowness on the 
subject of religion he was in advance of his age is now a wel 
re mized fact Never was a commur more loyal to one of its 








that of Darby Monthly Meeting to Jackson. And the 

















































































































































































































reason for this 1s t far to seek. It was not merely the direct out 
come of his preaching. It was simply the inevitable tribute due to a 
spotless char 1 ter, a tribute which men make spontaneously and can 
not withhold 
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I sion was that | nds of the present day have not de 
t n the essential and fundamental prir iples and testimonies o! 
the early | s 
After Wilmer Bartram upor 
Ss o S { if ence ol 
Phila : I ) 26, 1895, t 












































[ Alumr Ass 1 of the Friends’ Seminary, New York 
City, gave a ner on Six ay evening, the 15th inst There were 
representatives of ‘ usses present, the oldest being the class of 

4 After dinner, addresses were made by Dr. A. H. Palmer, Henry 
( Miner r I war B. Rawsor W W ackson, and T. C. T 
Cra e las n his remarks said: ‘** There is not a school 
} 








love for their Alma Mater 























thar the seminary graduates lo this sentiment there was a 
hearty nliause 
[There were mus! and a recitation to 











complete the program 
amin Smith, Prof. E. : 
Board of Instruction, and 


yf regret were receive 1 from Prof Ber 
H. Allen, and Amanda K. Miller, of tne 

from Wm. Dudley Foulke, A. Campbell Armstrong, R. R. Willits, R 
Mary R. Haines, Mary P. Rodenbach, T. M. Taylor, 


Henry Farot, Anna Seaman, and others of the Alumni 











R. Hay ~K, 
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short time the tears were running down his cheeks, and he was very 
much overcome, but did not speak a word 
his father, I believe, he would have to preach 
When I told O. P. Heine that I had heard Edward Hicks preacl 
twice at our yearly meeting at Mt 


He went home and tol 


Pleasant, Ohio, and once,—a re 
markable sermon,—at our little meeting-house in Jefferson Cc., Ohi 


where the house, doorway, and windows were all crowded, and 


woman who was not a member said there was not a dry eye in the 
house, ** That was just like him,’’ he said 

Columbus, Ohio. J. C. McGrew 
THE “QUAKER CHURCH” AT 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


MINNEAPOLIS 


I extract as below from a private letter from a friend residing in 
Minneapolis. ‘1 made recently a visit to the Friends’ Meeting. The 
church, as they call it, is a long distance from here, quite out on the 
prairie, and while it did not have a steeple, it did have stained glass 
windows, and a notice on the outside informing us that it was the 
‘(Quaker Church.’ There was but a smal] number there, as it was a 
very cold day. They had an organ, but although they sang a number 
of times, no one played on it. The services were conducted by Rev 
Jas. P. Pinkham in the same manner as church services, even to the 
taking up of the collection 


It seemed to me they had no right to 
call themselves Friends.’ 


* * 





PTHE NEBRASKA SUFFERERS 

William W. Birdsall and Robert M. Janney, who were designated 
to receive funds for the Nebraska sufferers, acknowledge subscriptions 
amounting to one hundred and seventy-eight dollars, which has been 
forwarded to Elizabeth D. Troth, McCook, Nebraska, who writes : 

‘** Could you but see and know the relief and comfort this will give 
our unfortunate people, you would feel greatly rewarded for your liberal 
contributions. I trust many may be brought to know the kind, loving, 
and sympathetic hearts of our Society by your generosity through me 
Hoping I may be assisted by a Higher Power in this work and thank 
ing you for your encouragement, 1 remain,” etc 


For Friends’ Inte!ligencer and Journal 


ROBERT H. LAMBORN. 
EsTEEM he won from many loyal friends, 
To whom his well-stored mind and humor keen, 
His generous heart, where kindly traits convene, 
Had drawn him by that bond which nothing rends. 
And now, when his remembered image blends 
With thronging shadows of the world unseen, 
That honored figure of the stately mein 
Is crowned with light which grateful memory lends 
His life, so full of thought and effort high, 
Brought that success which is to sloth unknown; 
But, as he had not formed that dearest tie 
Which makes a home and kindred of one’s own, 
There, at the last, no helping hand was nigh, 
No love to soothe him, and he died alone 
First month 14, 1895 ANNA WHARTON 







For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO ‘* PRETTY SOON.”’ 
THERE'S another land, that the Poetess sweet 
Has left for another to sing ; 
On the land ** Pretty Soon”’ its boundaries meet, 
And 'tis ruled by the self-same king 
The people out there go almost bare 
From bonnet and hat to shoe, 
For nothing but tatters are seen out there, 
In the Province of Going-to-do 


Do there as you will, it turns out nil, 
In vain you may struggle and sue, 
You come toa stop where all stands still, 
For nothing out there goes through. 
here's always some other time in sight, 
And something else present in view, 
While putting off things, is the rule of r 


In the Province of Going-to-do 


ight 


Promises made there are never fulfilled, 
Hopes, that forever are blighted, 

Thrills of the heart that delayings have stilled, 
Wrongs too, that never are righted 

Filled w things never done 
And of blighted ambitions, not few, 





1 the payments of ; 


A hotch-potch place as is found. neath the sun, 
Is the Province of Going-to-do 


Philadelphia ]. F. BYRNES 











His Last THOUGHT THE TRAIN's SareTy.—A friend 
in New York city sends us the following newspaper clip- 
ng, a dispatch from Rochester, on the 14th instant: 

James McDonald, an employé of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad in the semaphore signal tower at the junc- 
tion of the Central and West Shore’ railroads, died this 
morning from the effects of a stroke of paralysis with 
which he was stricken while on duty in the tower yester- 
day afternoon. 

"Just previous to the time for the Empire express to 
pass the signal tower, McDonald was seen at his opera- 
tor’s table, busy with telegraphic work. The train passed 
nearly on time. It was then the duty of the man 
in the signal tower to throw the lever of the semaphore 
signal, so that no other trains might get into the block 
directly following. But the big gaunt arm of the sema- 
phore signal did not stir. McDonald could be seen stand- 
ing by the heavy lever of the signal apparatus, but he did 
not move. Shortly after, a track laborer, who was working 
at a huge snow bank near by, heard a cry for help, and sur- 
mising that it might be from the signal tower, he ran up 
to the operator’s room and pushed open the door. There 
stood McDonald, lightly grasping the lever, his face 
drawn in agony. He was breathing with difficulty. The 
laborer laid the operator on the floor and bent over him 
to loosen the clothing about nis neck. 

The man’s lips moved slightly, and the laborer bent 
nearer to hear what he had to say. Speech was difficult, 
but McDonald managed to gasp: 

‘« Throw the signals for the Empire express.’’ 
he lapsed into a lethargic state. 

The laborer did as he was bidden, and threw the 
semaphore over so as to prevent the passage of trains 
which might follow. Others who were near by were sum- 
moned, and McDonald was removed to his home, but a 
short distance away. He did not regain consciousness, 
and died without having uttered another word. 
McDonald was only twenty-three years old. 


Then 


A Picrure or CEpARCRorr.—A Kennett Square, Pa., 
newspaper has the following item : 

In August, 1893, Dr. T. A. Cloud, Clifton Farms, 
entertained for a few days a young man from Philadel- 
phia, who is now a rising young architect and artist. 
During his stay the Doctor and he drove up to Cedar- 
croft and spent a half hour about the grounds. Depart- 
ing they went to Longwood to view the grave of the dead 
poetand author. The young man was very much pleased 
with his trip. During Christmas week, 1894, the Doctor 
was agreeably surprised to receive a present from him in 
shape of a sketch of the famous old building and Bayard 
Taylor’s grave as Longwood, done in water colors. It is 
a sketch from memory, but a very good one and quite 
life-like. The view was evidently taken from the road 
atthe pond. The house, in colors, stands out in bold re- 
lief in the background with the famous oaks and green 
trees clustered about. Under the painting to the left the 
artist has placed the following words : 

‘* A sketch from memory Dec. 27, 1894.” 

In the centre the following verse appears : 

The poet of Cedarcroft sleeps in the tomb, 
With a piliar of laurel, a curtain of gloom ; 
But the breezes of Cedarcroft ever repeat 
The song that he sang in the roses and wheat. 

It was composed by Dr. Cloud and is a verse from a 

poem he has in preparation on Cedarcroft. 
To the right, underneath the painting, a pen sketch 
Bayard Taylor’s tomb appears, with a medallion 
penned on the shaft, and the following words inscribed 
on it: ** Dead, yet Speaketh.’’ 


of 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
THE Philadelphia County Medical Society has adopted a resolu 
tion to the effect that the establishment of boards of health in 
townships would not only afford protection to the health and lives of 
those living in the rural districts, but would prove an additional safe- 
guard to the residents of cities as well. The Legislature is urged to 
pass the bills introduced at the opening of the session, to confer the 


powers and responsibilities of a board of health upon the school boards 
of each township. 


—Driven by the severity of the winter in the Alps, hundreds of 
hungry wolves have invaded the plains in the province of Piedmont, 
northern Italy, and several villagers have been killed by them. The 
authorities have sent troops to shoot them, and many have thus been 


destroyed. e 


—A part of Texas, the Indian Territory, Western Kansas, and 
Nebraska, and part of Colorado suffer greatly from the ‘‘ hot winds,’’ 
a south or southwesterly wind that, owing to its high temperature and 
arid state, withers everything that grows above the ground. Its blast 
ing effects are so terrible sometimes that every green thing, especially 
cultivated crops, is completely killed in a few hours, though the wind 
continues sometimes to blow for several days. Its destructive effects 
are not always, however, in proportion to the length of time it continues. 


—The Central Labor Union and the Manhattan Single Tax Club, 
of New York city, have decided to call the attention of the Board of 
Education to some of the evils which may arise from the introduction 
of military tactics into the public school system. New York Friends 
have also taken a decided stand against the military instruction. A 
committee is preparing arguments in opposition to be presented before the 
Legislature at Albany. Of the drill, Superintendent Jasper says: ‘I 
believe in the drill so long as it is not carried to extremes. It is a good 
physical exercise for the boys and girls. I am not so sure that it is for 
the welfare of the schools to carry it further than that.”’ 

—The West Chester Local News says: “‘ The Willistown Young 
Friends’ Association, which was organized last fall as an experiment, 
is proving a great success, and the interest taken in the meetings is 
such as to give much encouragement to the members. The freedom 
of the discussions, making it possible for those of differing views to 
speak and give a reason for the faith within them, and the uplifting 
tendency of the portions selected for reading are attractive to the 
Friends and also to some who are as yet outside the meetings.’’ 


—Prof. Arthur Cayley, Sadlerian professor of pure mathematics at 
Cambridge University, England, passed away at his home in Cam 
bridge, January 26, at the age of 74. After graduation, he practiced 
law, but always had a passion for mathematics, and devoted every 
hour that he could spare from his profession to its study. 
rests chiefly on three great discoveries 
of variants. 


His fame 
He first elucidated the theory 
His other discoveries were the theory of the absolute, 
and the theory of matrices, which is a further advance on that of in- 
variants, Prof. Cayley wrote an immense number of mathematical 
treatises. 


—The school board of St. Joseph, Missouri, has voted to expel 
any boy who smokes cigarettes, whether on or off the school grounds. 

—Hard times in the colony of Victoria, Australia, have had the 
effect of reducing the drink bill from {6,700,000 in 1891 to £3,700,- 
ooo in the last year 

—Dr. Brendel, in his address to the Anthropological Society, at 
Munich, 1894, said: ‘In spite of the marvelous advantages of our 
present age, a great retrogression, in an ethical sense, is undeniable, 
the chief cause of which is principally due to the increase of drunk- 
enness, because the beer saloon has become the centre and focus of 
social life. This is the greatest alcoholic age the world has ever seen.’ 

— Twenty-two newspapers in Kansas are edited by women. 

—An address on the European Peace Movement was recently given 
at Munich, the capital of Bavaria, by Dr. A. Schlief, a well-known 
German author. But so timid were the Bavarian authorities of the 
effect of even the most temperate Peace advocacy, that a police order 
was issued forbidding the presence, at the meeting, of ladies and of 
young persons under twenty-one years of age !—Herald of Peace 

—Mixed species of grasses for lawn making have been popular in 
gardening,—the theory being that when one kind finds itself not in 
its most suitable element, another will 
all the eggs in one basket. A seed company at La Crosse, Wis., 
started a similar idea of mixed grasses, 
crops.—Meehans’ Monthly 


It is on the plan of not having 
has 
for regular agricultural hay 


—The English must be great apple eaters, or have a small crop of 
their own. Secretary Morton says that we sent to Great Britain, be- 
tween January and September, 1894, apples for which they paid us 
$2,500,000 


—An International Congress on Childhood will be held in Flor- 
ence in the spring of 1895. 





\mong the questions to be discussed are : 
the physical, moral, and mental elevation of children, children’s hos 
pitals, the care of deaf mute and blind children up to the time of their 
admission into an educational institution, care of poor and abandoned 
children, retormatories, and vagabondage in its relation to 


t< 


chil ih 0d . 
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—A survival of barbarism in the laws of Kentuckyis responsible | in the Municipal Hospital and twenty-seven are under quarantine 
for a strange occurrence at Georgetown in that State, a few days ago their homes. 


This was the sale at public auction of tw ear women. They were For the first time since the strike of the trolley men in Brookly 


convicted of vagrancy in the Circuit Court and ordered to be sold into | policemen were not sent out with the Brooklyn Heights cars on 
slavery for the period of six months. The sale took place in front of | 17th inst. The men of the Atlantic Avenue line are still on strike 
the Court House, and attracted a large crowd The women were 


*T . > . . 
; ; oe “6 . ; On the 18th inst., celebrations of the one hundredth anniversary 
bought by two colored men, and brought $1.05 and $2, respectively 


the birth of the philanthropist, George Peabody, were held at Pealx 
—The question of holding institutes in the West for the benefit of Massachusetts and elsewhese. Among his large gifts were over $3,00 
teachers and others in the Indian Service has been under consideration 000 to the Southern Education Fund; $2,300,000 for homes for 
lately at the Indian Bureau at Washington There were five of these | deserving poor in London ; $1,000,000 to the Peabody Institute in | 
meetings held last vear, but this year the number will be reduced at timore, and many others He died Eleventh month 4, 1869. 


g 
least to three, which will be held during the latter part of July and THE deficiency in the national revenues urges the Treasury dey 
early in August, prob: in South Dak ta, Oklahoma, and in Oregon | ment to hasten the arrangements for the collection of the new inc 
or Washington tax, by the distribution of the necessary blanks, etc., so that returns 
may bé prompt and complete. The collectors of Internal Rever 
wr Perr wepiure throughout the country have already begun to receive returns under 
CURRENT EVENTS. 1 , 
the new law and in a number of instances the cash has accompanic 
FIVE new cases of small-pox were reported in Philadelphia on the 18th | the return. The tax is not required to be paid before the first of t 
inst. There are seventy-eight cases in the city, of whom fifty-one are | Seventh month next. 


ALMSTRONG & McKELVY . ' ‘De 
Pittsburgh NOTICES. 
25CHOR, - eee a 
Cincinnati : (Y *.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting s V 
sTLADES. ¢ ing Committee has made the following app 


BEYMER- panmas, ments to visit : 
BRADLEY, a - | Reading Meeting, Second month 24. 


New York, it for granted that you want to get the best Spruce street, Philadelphia, Third month 
DROOKLYN, _ - eo ¢ : 5 | Germantown, Philadelphia, Third month 24 
oLLIER _ results in painting, you will have to use Green street, Philadelphia, Fourth month 7 

St. Louis. ae : r F are Frankford, Philadelphia, Fourth month 21 


CORNELL, Pure White Lead to obtain them. There I. H. Htcyporn, Clerk 


DAVIS-CHAMBERS, - 
a are many mixtures branded ‘* White Lead, *.* Circular meeting will be held at Wo. 


is 
Cincinnati. “Pure White Lead,” etc., which contain town, N. J., Second month 24, at 10.30 a 
FAHNESTOCK, ; a hye 

cecal little, iffany, White Lead, but are principally *,* A temperance meeting under the aus; 
] - ; of Burl ington Quarterly Nesting: s Temperan 


a barytes, W hich is of little value, if not worth- Cammittee will be hel in Friends’ meeting 


JOINT LEWIS @ BROS. co nian 7 - — ¢ » « > . . 
iccipna less. To be sure, accept only a genuine a aie era 
MCRLEY, ; ee ee See : 
Cleveland. ° cc S. S. DeCou, Clerk 
MISSOURI, brand (see list). 
RID SEAL. far If you want any shade of color, tint the Whit i with Nationa ** A Conference of Parents, Teachers, Sch 
SALEM. St. Louis, Lead Co.'s tinting colors, prepared expressly for this purp A fea Committees, and others, under the care of t 
Salem, Mass, ture of these colors is the ease with which they are used and the exa Committee on Education and Schools of Phil! 
a, ness with which the desired shade *: obtained r particulars send t delphia Yearly Meeting, will be held at Ra 
SOUTHERN. pamphlet, free. street meeting-house, on Third month 9, 1895, 
St. Louis and Chicago. T Y ~ = + 
_ ~~ NATIONAL LEAD CO., at 10a. m ee = é 
New York. 7 : s 2 Address by Edward H. Magill, on the su 
si 1 Broadway, New York. ject: **Some Methods by which the Present 
Home Work for Teachers can be More Profita 
bl Bs Ean 99 
ae Te , 7" done in Class. 
} SEASON. S ; - pal 
NEW, SEASONABLE Aid of the South Carolina Schools. Discussion to be opened by George L. Maris 
Drv Goods For the information of the se desiring to aid either Princ ipal < f Grex rge School It is hoped } 
3 r both > two schools for the Colored Peoplein | all present will feel at liberty to participate in 
; . South C ut Aiken, at 1d Mount Pieasant, as | ;} ; . 
are now on the counters from recommended by Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Sie Oe ieee ad 
; : * ‘ o . r, the following i mation is given —- | 
the very best markets of the PONT _— 
de . eps : s let ~ *.* A meeting of the Young Temperance 
world, at the lowest prices ever a Failadelphia Yearly Meeting, money intended * a a . a 


- _— ‘2 o| Sort 1 the schools, according as one or the | Workers of 17th street and Girard avenue, w 
known for similar qualities. 


house, Crosswicks, N 1 First-day, S« 


e discussion 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s sub- | (174 ay on Sixth-day, Second m at 

; ‘ ittee on he Colored People,” Wiliam Cc, | V'r4rc avenue, ¢ ( eco month ’ 
In Silks, In Dress Goods, ide 22 Arch street, Philadel phi 1895. Isaac Hil born will give an address, and 
In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, f it be desired to seni particularly to the Mount | there will be a debate : ‘‘ Resolved, That the 


In Linens, In Underwear, Pleasant school. Henry M Laing, 30 North 3d 8t., principles of [a permit, and exigencies 


: Philadelphia, will re ve, receipt for. and forward I | i per 1 { t 
In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, Frien is of New ‘York Yearly Meeting should send | the times demand, that they take a more active 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, ae the treas eer, cit iel B. Haines, Bowery | part in political aftairs. All are invited.’’ 
In Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, vings Bank, New Y — Isaac SCULL, Vice President 
In Millinery, In Shawls, ** BARRELS. 
In Waterproofs, In Carpets, Barrels of goods intended for the \iken School, *_* Quarterly meetings in Second month 
In Rugs, Mats, In Upholstery, mag be. ot L* a ie  Hillborn & Co., cur as EYows ty : 
In Muslin Underwear, etc., etc., Barrels of goods intended for the Mt. Pleasant 23. Blue River, Benjaminville, II 
school may be sent to the care o nry M. Lair ao Co ea 
our assortments are unsurpass- 8) North 34 See = ere. See, os Half. Year's Meeting, Coldstream 
=o : ae Friends li year New York should send b ntario 
ed and p? wces most moderate. rels dire sctly to Clyde 8. 0., foot Re as St., 25. Warrington, Monallen, Pa 


"T° - " . cast ive N : prep 7 freight to steamship > deel incr llw y 
The Mart Orpver Depart- | t® prepaying J seamship'’s | 26. Bur cage, og hy 
7 oe . iTk.—Thes 11s should be prer s 27. Southern, Camden, Ve 
MENT is better equippec d than , iladely The © nd t » pial mar sapeenh - 28. Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa 
ended. They : 


be most {n need, should be sent to the | be held in the meeting-house, 17th stree 
- 
s 


i 


ever in the past for promptly should have, inside, the names of the contributors, : 
so they may be acknowledged. when received in *.* Important to First-day Schools.—Fir 

and accure tely serv ing y¥ Our OUut- | south Carolina. (If those send prefer tobe un | day school statistical blanks, approved by 
of-town n patrons. — Z a ete porn mye Yearly Meeting’s Committee on First-day schools 
. mame of sender OF place trom Which th ey are as at a stated meeting on First month §, have been 
STRAW BRI DGE & CLOTH | FR cnet es sent are us ae second-har a Many | mailed to each Sup ——— nt ee First-day 
) | such, of little value to the givers, can be put to | schools within the limits of Philadelphia Yearl; 
Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. cept ee ae nea oy a Meeting, as they appear in the report of the last 
Philadelphia. which are therefore of no use or value anywhere. | General Conference held at Chappaqua. It is 
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mportant that every First-day School within 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting should receive 
statistical blanks at once, and if there should be 
any which have not received them, information 
should be sent to the undersigned, clerk of the 
Executive Committee of Yearly Meeting Com- 
mittee on First-day Schools, stating the name of 
superintendent, P. O. address, and name of 
school. SAMUEL C. LAMBERT, 
533 N. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


*.* Abington First-day Meeting will meet at 
11 o'clock until Fifth month 1. Mid-week meet- 
ings continue at Io o'clock. 


When Shopping, 


if you are a stranger to its merits, sim- 
ply as an experiment in your own 
interest, buy a box of 


Electro=Silicon 


and clean your silver once—we’ll abide 
by the result; or if you prefer, send to 
us for a trial quantity. 


It’s unlike any other. 


The figure of a woman clean 
ing silver, printed IN RED, 
is on every box. Take noother 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


Purity and White Cross Literature. 


THE STATE AND PROSTITUTION. By Aaron M. Powell. 
Paper before Hygienic Section, N. Y. Academy of 
Medicine. Pamphlet Edition. By mail, 15 cents 

SoctaL Purrty—THE RIGHT TRAINING OF CHIL- 
REN. By Prof. Edward B. Rawson. Eight pages. 
20 cents a dozen ; $1 a hundred. 

GUARDING THE YoUNG. By Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
Four pages. 10 cents a dozen ; 50 centsa hundred. 

THE PHILANTHROPIST. Monthly. 50 cents a year. 
Books, Pamphlets, Leaflets, Pledge Cards, etc 


The Philanthropist Publishing Co., 


39 Nassau Street, New York. 


Harper’s Bazar 
IN 1895 


Designs for OvT-DooR and IN-DOOR TOILETTES, are 
an important feature. These appear every week, 
accompanied by minute descriptions and details. 
CHILDREN'S CLOTHING receives practical attention 
A fortnightly PATTERN SHEET SUPPLEMENT enables 
readers to cut and make their own gowns 

EssaYs AND social CHaTs. To this department 
SPECTATOR will contribute her charming papers on 
‘*What We are Doing” in New York society ; 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS Questions receive 
the personal attention of the editor, and are an- 
swered at :he earliest possible date after their receipt 


Send for Illustrated Prospectus. 


The Volumes of the BAZAR begin with the first 
Number for January of each year. When no time is 
mentioned, subscriptions will begin with the Num- 
ber current at the time of receipt of order. 

Cloth Cases for each volume, suitable for binding, 
will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 21.00 
each. Title-page and Indez sent on applicatwn 


Remittances should be made by Post office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement without 
the express order of Harper & Brothers 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Harper’s Magazine, - one year, $4.00 
Harper’s Weekly, - ne 00 
Harper’s Bazar, - +e .00 
Harper’s Young People, ‘‘ 2.00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, P. 0. Box 959, N. Y, City 


IN THE WORLD 
CHURCH FURNI/SHINCGS <== 


FURNITURE 
COMPANY || 
GRAND RAPIOS.MICH. : 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
‘1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 





cot 8S WILLIAM HEACOCK, 225% 


Undertaker & Embalmer | 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Browa St., 


Telephone 4036. PHILADELPHIA. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention eS to'serving families. Office, 
te, | 


903 North Eighth Philadel , Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 
CALIFORNIA. 
WINTER PLEASURE TOURS 
TO SUMMER CLIMES. 


UNDER PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED SYSTEM OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 


FIRST TOUR.—February 20, 1895, taking in Mardi- 
Gras Festivities at New Orleans en route, stopping 


atall prominent cities both going and returning. | 


Four weeks in California. Rate, $355, inclading 


ll expenses en route in both directions, three | 
days’ board at San Diego, and seat on stand for | 


Mardi Gras. 
ECONO TOUR.—March 20, 
half weeks in California. 


1895 


expenses during the entire tour. 


SPECIAL TRAINS 


of Pullman Vestibule Sleeping, Dining, Smoking, | 


and Observation Cars under the supervision of 
TOURIST AGENT AND CHAPERON. 


For tickets, reservations of space. illustrated itin- | 


eraries, and full information regarding these or 
tours to FLORIDA and WASHINGTON, address 
Tourist Agent, Room 411, Broad Street Station, 


Philadel! phia. 
J. R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 
Ass't Gen. Pass’r Agent. 


Gen. Pass’r Agent. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD COMPANY 
Personally-Conducted Tours. 

A series of three day 


WASHINGTON tours. Dates: February 


7 and at intervais of three weeks until May 23, 1895, 
inclusive. Rates, including accommodations at 
best hotels: New York $15.50, Philadelphia $11.50. 


OLD POINT COMFORT 3zeos7 


tours will 
leave New York and Philadelphia February 7 and 
March 7, 1895. Rates, including all necessary ex- 
penses: New York, $15 59, Philadelphia, $12.50; 
also tickets returning via Richmond and Washing- 
ton, 


FLORIDA lowing two weeks in the State of 


Flowers, will be run during February 12th and 2tth 
and March 12th and 26th, 1895. Rates: $50.00 from 
New York; $48.00 from Philadelphia, including 
meals en route and Pullman berth on special train. 


Detailed itinerary will be sent on applications to 


Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York, or Room 


411, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


J. R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 
Gen. Pass’r Agent. Ass’t Gen. Pass’r Agent. 


Four-and-a- | 
Tour of the State under | 
personal escort. Rate, $500, covering all necessary | 


A series of Jacksonville tours, al- ° 


~The best lamp in the world | 
is bad enough, if you put a 
You 
to Chim- 


chimney on it. 


é 


wrong 
want the ‘Index 
neys.” 
Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it—free. 
Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 


'S.F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


and 


WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 


Manufacturing Optician, 
1406 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA, 


Spectacles and Eye Glasses Carefully Fitted. 


A SPECIAL LINE. Our own make Women’s Shoes, 
$3.75. Hand-sewed throughout, $2.65. Our own 
make Buskins. Fall lines complete in all ea 
and atall prices. We start at $2 fora good shoe. 


Only one store now, 47 N. 13th St. (below Arch). 
comes 


WoT RELIEF °2"** The Foan 
sut CURE ~earineTryss, © 


A painless and permanent 
remedy for all cases of RUPTURE, 
Spiral Spring means an unvary- 
ing pressure. Always comfort- 
able. Fully guaranteed. Thousands of testimonials 
from people who have worn it in the last ten years 
Endorsed by ptysicians. Used by the government 
for pensioners. Particulars free Address 


The Egan Truss Co., 35 Huron St., Ann Arbor, Mich 


TANKS 
OF RED GEDAR 


(The most durable wood in the world for tanks). 
100 gallons to 100,000 gallons capacity. 
ABSOLUTELY CLEAR OF KNOTS OR 
SAP. Quality unequalled. 

All Sizes in Stock up to 5,000 Gals. 


Larger sizes to order on short notice. 


UMPS 


Sole Philadelphia agents for Gould’s Pumps. 
A full line for Hand or Power, suited to every kind 
and capacity of duty. Largest Stock of pumps in 
Philadelphia. Factory Prices. 


ARTESIAN WELLS 


Rife’s Hydraulic Rams. Well Points. Ful: 
line of Tubular and drive well supplies in stock 


MANVEL WIND MILLS 


Steel Rim, Ball Bearing Turntable, also The 
New Philadelphia Galvanized Steel Wind 
Mills Geared. Without rivet, screw, or bolt and 
practically indestructible. Noiseless and light run- 
ning. Steel or Wood Towers for Mills or Tanks. 


COMSTOCK AUTOMATIC ENGINES 


Single or Combined Outfits, Iron Pipe. 
Brass Goods, Fittings, Belting, Shafting, Hangers 
Pulleys, etc. Correspondence Solicited. Address 

L.M. BATES & CO., 
321 VINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





PRIENDS’ IN TELLIGEN CER AND J OU RN Al. 


Trecs™ Plants __aeeeeataes 
From THE MOON Company, & Old Mother 


Arethe FINEST and BEST. | ae ges Earth 


you the rest 
The Wm. H. Moon Co., | Her products; useful and beautiful, new and 
Merrteville, Pa. old, in Seeds and Plants, are illustrated and 


3041senennnansA0SC0HU0040000040800000040E0E0000 0000 00000N0N0504R240000000080% de cri b ed in our Catalogue for 1895 of 


D fe E E R’ a Everything “tie Garden 


This Catalogue is really a book of 160 pages, 
RELIABLE 9x 11 inches, containing over 500 engraving 
| and 8 col jored plates of “Seeds and Plants. An 4 
Seeds,Plants&Bulbs | as all are drawn from nature, we show, as in a 
are everywhere known as the Best. Why risk 
poor ones when tl 1€ best cost no more, Send 


looking-4 -glass, the best of the old and the 
: ee oon Ses, Gs latest of the new. 
postage Stamp for Dreer’s iar P rare 4 rarhcane , yi 
for 1895—richly illustrated : ene ol | . Totrace advertising, and give our Catalogue 
on cover, of popular flowers. It describesevery- = | the largest possible distribution, we make the 
ing New and Old, of Merit. following unusually liberal offer: 
714 Ch HENRY A. SREER. j E E 7 t E 1 
estnut St., hiladelphia. f ry pe 
Absolutely Pure. Fiaueseacsennasocancenscnancnnssensesnoasssascensessuesuenessussearaacne ve mp a nve 0 
- — ~~ Counts as Cash. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 0 City Warrants at par, To every one who will state where this ad- 


offering exceptional security. Also, vertisement was seen, and who encloses 1 

; in leaveni 7 t. and 6 cent. First Mort- ees eee ee ee eee 
Aighest of all in leavening strength. per cent. and 6 per cent. First Mort- | 20 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, 
gages. Political and other conditions 


Latest U. S. Government Food Report. very favorable for COLORADO IN- — a0 beep rd Cures, Our famous - 
VESTMENTS. Best references ent Newport Collection of Seeds, containing 


. : 5 es : one packet each of New White Sweet Pea 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 0 Pana iis foreclosures the past * Emi y Henderson,” New Butterfly Pansy, 
106 Wall St., New York. 








New Crest ed Zinnia, Succession Cabbage, New 
Wm. C. Allen, 128 Conper Bullding, Denver, Cole. York Lettuce, and Ponderosa Tomato, in a 


peciees = a envelope, which, when emptied and re- 

turned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash pay- 

The eaiilien Security, Sound wa Deposit Co,, of Baltimore City, | ssuet Gu ane Gi af naelh eleeeed oe 
o. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. | Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


his Company does a GENERAL Trust and RASEIDOS BustNess. Interest allowed on Deposit Acts as —S PETER HENDERSON ‘ C0. 
UTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Tru f any kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., etc. SS 


Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for west ts or non-residents, etc., et 3 = Son es ST., NEW YO 





Vice- Presidents Secretary and Treasurer, 
Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor William M. Byrn 
Executive Commuttee 


ge B. Baker, Henry C. Matthews, J. Harry Lee, Henry King Street Railway oa 


Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania yielding 


THE CAPITAL, $1,000,000 owe gmudeean 
; Pe A aed D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 | Municipal Warrants 
—— a oo hp ae term investments on 
rit TRUST CO. nc 
RD FORSYTHE, 
ANNUITY AND DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Executes a a sa: ensiin. JOHN B. BETTS, 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 518 Walnut Street, 
Cares for Real Estate Offers for sale 


OFFICERS Six Per Cent. Ground Rents. 
EFFINGHAM R. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. Investment Securities. 


WILLIAM N. ELY, Treassrer, J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas Philadelphia City Mortgages. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Soliciter - 


MANAGERS MERCHANTS’ 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, WILLIAM H. JENKS, HENRY TATNAL ~ X 
H.N. BURROUGHS, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, TRUST COMPANY, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., WILLIAM H. GAW, JOHN C. SIMS, 

BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, FRANCIS I. GOWEN, PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSO®. | 611-613 Chestnut Street, 


JOHN B. GARRETT, GEORGE H. McFADDEN, | Capital (subscribed). . . . $500,000.00 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C(™##2iastbans ny’ << “S'o0. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. ——. | 


This Company furnishes ALL DestraBLe Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE — a and Fy ey BF Loans 
st actual Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of TWENTY-FIvE MILLIons and | madeon ean aan 4 
a SURPLUS of over THREE MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND os ae = tee, Guardian. Trustee, 
INCONTESTABLE. ec Bee etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIOS. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C.BROWN. | wards, per annum. 


JoszrH R. RHOADS, President. 


HE MORTGAGE TRUST-COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, gg vi ey 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. Wo. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 
* mis Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but _—< e DIRECTORS. 
the Company's o ption after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum | (free of State tax) pay Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman 
able semi-annually. This Company also receives deposits, payable by check. A. Graham Elliot, Edward8.Sayres, 
° DIRECTORS. . Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 
Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams, Jr. John W. Biddle, John Lucas, J. Bolton Winpenny. 
David Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lipplacett, 8. Davis Page, : Elwood Becker, 


Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, Joseph bo maa 
loseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J, Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. Thomas R. Gill. 





